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Art. I.—AHistoire du Consulat et de ? Empire. Par A. Turers. 
Tome XX. Bruxelles. 1862. 


SURROUNDED by the applause of his countrymen, and subsidised 
from Imperial resources, M. Thiers has doubtless laid down his 
pen with the conviction that ‘The Consulate and the Empire’ is 
one of the masterpieces of history. We would acquiesce in this 
estimate, could brilliant narrative, lucid arrangement, and a style 
as easy as that of Livy, entitle a work to a rank so illustrious. 
Unfortunately, however, honesty and insight are the first requi- 
sites of a great historian, and M. Thiers is so wanting in these 
that, notwithstanding his rhetorical gifts, he is really like one of 
those ‘ talebearing sophists’ who earned the lofty scorn of Thucy- 
dides, as ‘colouring their facts to suit their thesis.’ Instead of 
being a faithful description of the grand drama of 1799—1815, 
combined with a calm and deep analysis of its causes, tendencies, 
and principal actors, and a candid judgment on its general 
results, these twenty volumes are a glittering misrepresentation 
of the history of Europe throughout that period, a shallow and 
superficial estimate of all that requires criticism within the time, 
and a thoroughly immoral and pernicious tribute to national 
vanity and military despotism, so long, that is, as it is successful. 
Indeed, setting other demerits aside, M. Thiers’s avowed political 
ethics, and his tone with respect to everything French, are 
enough to stamp his great work as bad in tendency and false in 
its conclusions. 

The ‘first philosophy’ of this history, for instance, is, that all 
that tends to the aggrandizement of France, consistently with 
her safety at least, is in harmony with the nature of things, and 
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must be right in the cosmos of Europe. A law, superseding all 
other law, proclaims that France ought to lead the nations ; and 
whatever contributes to this is proper, whatever thwarts it is 
worthy of reprobation. Accordingly, in the eyes of M. Thiers, 
the history of Europe is a drama in which his country is the 
principal actor, and in which, to secure the propriety of the 
piece, such small accidents as public law, the rights of nations, 
nay, French liberty, may be set aside as quite insignificant. 

is faith supplies him with moral criteria and leads him into 
historical conclusions about equally curious and self-contradictory. 
Because Napoleon had ‘extended France to the Rhine, the 
‘Scheldt, and beyond the Alps,’ without overtasking her resources, 
he was ‘the wisest of rulers’ in 1804; though it would be easy 
to show that the policy of the Consulate was in principle exactly 
the same as that which led to Moscow and Leipsic. Because 
Napoleon in 1807-12 attempted a European domination which 
proved fatal to his own subjects, he is branded as a ‘military 
‘Jacobin, and the ‘most senseless of politicians,’ though it is 
perfectly plain that throughout his career he was self-consistent 
in his rapacious ambition. So, too, the Convention of 1793, and 
the patriot’ armies of Dumouriez and Valmy deserve the applause 
of all the ages, for they freed ‘the sacred soil’ from invasion ; 
but the rising of Germany in 1813, the burning of Moscow by 
the Russians, the valour of Hofer, and the heroism of Saragossa, 
should be either censured or viewed with contempt, inasmuch as 
they injured the ‘great nation.’ This inconsistency and moral 

rversion are, in short, the main ideas of this history ; and when 
we add that M. Thiers is more than a Celt in his thirst for 
‘glory ; that he would gladly sacrifice his country’s freedom for 
a brilliant page in her military annals ; that, in his hierarchy of 
great captains, Napoleon is omniscient and infallible ; and that. 
with him a French army is always endowed with invincible 
qualities—we shall understand the repugnance with which an 
Englishman reads these glittermg volumes. In a word, if 
M. Thiers supposes that his work will last like monumental 
bronze, we can assure him that it is quite as devoid of feeling 
and historical modesty. 

According to M. Thiers’s philosophy, Napoleon’s policy is 
steadily denounced in the last half-dozen of these volumes. So 
long as he was crowned with success, and did not endanger 


France too much, he was perfectly right in plundering Switzer-. 


land, in wasting Italy, and in annexing the Netherlands; but 
the failure of the plans which ended at Trafalgar, the invasion 
of Spain which led to Vittoria, the horrors of Moscow and the 
Beresina, the rout of Leipsic, and the marches to Paris, reveal 
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clearly the errors of his ways, and stamp him as an insensate 
politician. In return, however, for this depreciatory sentence, 
M. Thiers, towards the close of his work, increases in praise of 
Napoleon as a general, sets aside as absurd the common notion 
that in the later years of his career he often sacrificed the 
principles of his art to personal and political considerations, 


and scoffs at ‘those small and impertinent’ critics who have’ 


ventured occasionally to question his strategy on the. grounds 
even of caution and prudence. ‘This climax of adulation is 
reached in the volume in which M. Thiers describes the short 
campaign of 1815 and the Zama of Napoleon at Waterloo. 
It is plain, we think, that in this struggle the Emperor from 
the outset underrated his adversaries and over-estimated his 
own resources ; that in conducting it he gave many proofs of 
his undoubted genius in the art of war; that he made one 
characteristic miscalculation, which ended in his complete 
overthrow; that he encountered antagonists worthy of him, 
who fairly defeated him by bringing to bear their superior 
numbers to the decisive point ; and that in the actual shock 
of battle the armies engaged for the most part did their duty 
like brave and good soldiers. M. Thiers, however, writes to 
prove that Napoleon’s plan of the campaign was so good that 
success was almost certain to attend it; that on no occasion 
he more thoroughly showed his superiority over the generals 
opposed to him; that Wellington and Blucher must have 
been overthrown, and the armies of the coalition destroyed, had 
Ney and Grouchy seconded their chief; and that to compare 
the soldiers who repelled their antagonists on the 16th of 
June, and crushed them to atoms on the 18th, with the 
‘heroic’ ‘phalanxes’ of the French Emperor, is little short of 
a national insult. These are somewhat strange conclusions, 
certainly ; and as the campaign of 1815 is fully explained by 
contemporaneous documents, we shall test M. Thiers’s position 
by them, and state our own opinions on the subject. 

M. Thiers, we think, is fully justified in eulogising the 
admirable celerity and skill with which Napoleon in 1815 
collected the military strength of France to oppose the coalition 
of Europe. That the exile of Elba, re-ascending a throne 
but ill supported by popular opinion, and exposed to the blows 
of the civilized world, should have been able within three 
months to place France in a state of defence, to organize an 
army of 300,000 men, and actually to take the initiative in the 
attack, will always remain a signal proof of the genius and 
energy that stamped his character. Such a feat may well make 
us doubt those critics who contend that the Emperor at this 
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juncture had lost the vigour and resolution of his youth, and 
ascribe his ruin. to this premature decrepitude. Nor is it fair 
to compare the results of his efforts during the hundred days 
with those of the Convention of 1793, inasmuch as that ns 
was backed by the patriotism of nine-tenths of the Frenc 
nation, which certainly was not the case with him, and, besides, 
it had longer time for preparation, and it was opposed feebly 
and by divided enemies. But when Napoleon, in June, 1815, had 
gathered together his new-made armies, and, disseminating his 
weakest corps on the points exposed to attack on his eastern 
frontier, had resolved with 125,000 men to spring upon Blucher 
and Wellington, in Belgium, whose united force was 210,000 
men, we may doubt, in spite of M. Thiers, whether such a 
scheme was really judicious. If the Emperor certainly had 
advantages in a trained army of one nation, and the perfect 
unity of his command, which were not enjoyed by the allied 
generals, these were far outweighed by the numerical superiority 
of the forces in the hands of his antagonists, which, if well 
led, especially when on the defensive, could hardly fail to 
achieve a victory. With Blucher and the Duke at their head— 
men thoroughly versed in Napoleon’s tactics, and acting cordially 
and vigorously in concert—this condition was not likely to be 
wanting; and notwithstanding all that has been said, there 
was nothing in the allies’ positions along the southern frontier 
of Belgium which promised brilliant success to an assailant. 
Take for instance the line of advance by the Sambre, upon 
which they were actually attacked, and on which they were un- 
questionably weakest as regards the means of rapid concentra- 
tion. Napoleon advancing along that line with a force smaller 
than that of his opponents, could only hope to gain success by 
interposing quickly between them, and so separating Blucher 
from Wellington as to reach and beat them when disunited. 
But to accomplish this in June, 1815, he would have to cross 
the Belgian frontier, to drive Ziethen from Charleroi and 
Fleurus, to seize the points of Quatre Bras and Sombref on the 
main road from Namur to Brussels, and when there to be in 
strength sufficient to make head against either of his antagonists, 
while his main attack was pressed against the other. As, how- 
ever, Ziethen had force enough to delay an enemy for some 
hours, and the two points of Quatre Bras and Sombref were 
thirty-five miles from the French frontier, this operation would 
require time, and the dispositions of the allies were such, that 
before it could be effectually carried out they were all but certain 
to be able to thwart it. Within twenty hours the Duke could 
concentrate 40,000 men upon Quatre Bras, and Blucher 90,000 
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on Sombref, and as this force, without its reserves, none of 
which were more than two marches distant, would exceed that 
of the whole French army, it is obvious that, setting mischances 
aside, it could hardly fail to arrest Napoleon. And even if, 
through an accident of war, the allies were compelled to aban- 
don this line, there was nothing but bad generalship to prevent 
them from falling back upon one more remote, though advanced 
enough to cover Brussels, and when there, from converging to 
one point, so as either to aid each other if attacked, or to join 
in assailing the French army. We repeat, therefore, that on 
the supposition that the allied armies could be relied on, and 
that their commanders would act with judgment, their attitude 
did not invite attack ; and we are inclined to think that Napo- 
leon’s resolve can be hardly justified in pure strategy. Indeed, 
M. Thiers half admits this ; for while he extols the brilliancy of 
the plan, he allows that it was exposed to peril; and there is 
reason to believe that it was adopted by Napoleon, not because 
it was the most promising, but because, in the state of the pub- 
lic mind, his subjects could not have borne the alternative of 
acting steadily on the defensive, and awaiting the allies round 
the walls of Paris. In this, as in other crises of his career, the 
general was compelled to yield to the politician. 

The attack upon Belgium having been resolved, Napoleon on 
the 14th of June arrived at Avesnes, near the French frontier, 
‘pour se frotter avec Wellington, to quote his own expression. 
His army consisted of five corps, under Reille, D’Erlon, Lobau, 
Gerard, and Vandamme, with a reserve of cavalry and the Im- 
perial guard ; 125,000 men in the highest state of discipline and 
efficiency,* with 350 pieces of cannon. M. Thiers describes 
with legitimate pride the admirable skill with which this force 
was coll-cted together from distant points, and brought in front 
of the allied centre, within three leagues of the Prussian out- 
posts, yet screened completely from the enemy’s observation. 
Undoubtedly, in the words of Jomini, this was one of Napoleon’s 
most splendid moves; nor does it the least detract from its merit 
that its success was due to the lines of fortresses which enabled 
him to mask it effectually. M. Thiers, however, is simply 
romancing when he asserts that the Emperor by this operation 
acquired the means of severing the allies, and of seizing Quatre 
Bras and Sombref, or that this was even his immediate inten- 
tion. His real plan for the 15th of June—the day on which 
he opened the campaign—is disclosed fairly enough by him- 

* This is admitted, and indeed was proved. It is certain, however, that there 


was much distrust among the French army of several of their chiefs, and of 
course this was injurious to their operations. 
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self, with probably one remarkable exception, and it was carried 
out according to his purpose. He could not expect in one 
day to drive back Ziethen, to seize Charleroi, and to occupy 
Quatre Bras and Sombref, so as to hold the intervening line in 
force sufficient to bar the allies, and thus at once to prevent 
their junction. But he calculated that by breaking in near the 
allied centre towards the point of their contact—the point on 
which they were certainly weakest—he would gain rapidly a 
favourable position, and that then a single faulty move would 
give him a chance of reaching his enemies separately. Such a 
move, moreover, he thought was probable, according to his 
estimate of his antagonists, one of whom, Blucher, would march 
to Sombref although unsupported by the English, while the 
other, Wellington, ‘being methodical and slow, would not at- 
tempt to fight at Quatre Bras until his army was well con- 
centrated. Thus Napoleon’s scheme for the 15th was to reach 
a position near the allies’ line from which he could attack next 
day if a favourable opportunity occurred; and any one who 
measures time and distance, will see that no more could be accom- 
plished, consistently at least with common prudence. It is true 
that, looking afterwards at the event, he declared that his plan 
embraced more ; but though M. Thiers insists on this, we think 
it really is contradicted by the Emperor’s narrative, and con- 
temporary correspondence. 

Except in one important particular, M. Thiers’s account of the 
advance of the French, and their operations on the 15th of 
June, may be accepted as substantially accurate. The army 
broke up in three columns, the left wing under D’Erlon and 
Reille, the centre under Napoleon in person, with Vandamme, 
Lobau, and the Imperial guard, and the right wing somewhat 
later with Gerard. After driving in the Prussian outposts and 
forcing Ziethen steadily back—he retarded the enemy with 
great skill—the three columns converged on Charleroi, the left 
occupying it early in the forenoon, several hours before the 
right and centre. At the close of the day, the corps of Reille 
was on a line between Frasne and Gosselies, with its outposts 
pointing to Quatre Bras, while that of D’Erlon was some miles 
in the rear ; the centre extended from behind Charleroi, and the 
right bank of the river Sambre, to the plain of Fleurus towards 
Sombref; and the right had only reached Chatelet, that is, 
some miles in the rear of the others. Thus, the French Emperor 
in one march had succeeded in gaining a good position at no 

eat distance from the allies’ line between Quatre Bras and 

mbref; and as his troops were well massed together, a few 
hours would give him a chance of attacking either Blucher or 
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Wellington, should either offer battle separately. We believe 
that more could not have been done by any general with the 
slightest prudence ; and, therefore, when M. Thiers insists, 
according to Napoleon’s after-thoughts, that the French 
Emperor on the 15th gave Ney an order to seize Quatre Bras 
with a small part of Reille’s corps, we may safely reject the 
statement. It is true that in the events which happened such a 
move might have been made on the 15th, and might have led 
to important results ; but with the knowledge which Napoleon 
had when he reached his bivouac at Charleroi, it would have 
been so fraught with peril, and it suits so ill with the rest of his 
operations, that we may be sure it was not contemplated. To 
have pushed the head of a jaded column to the very verge of 
the English cantonments, and far in advance of the rest of the 
line, without a certainty of the enemy’s positions, would have 
been little short of folly ; and it is tolerably clear that this 
alleged order was improvised by Napoleon afterwards, when he 
saw that its execution had been possible. Add to this that there 
is no trace of such an order in the French archives of the 
campaign ; that Ney’s aide-de-camp has denied its existence ; 
and that Marshal Soult, who, as chief of the staff, must have 
known of it had it been given, declared that he had no recollec- 
tion of it. While the French Emperor was bivouacing at 
Charleroi, prepared to strike at the first opportunity, the allied 
generals were moving their troops to the points of Quatre Bras 
and Sombref, on the line of junction they had agreed on. 
This concentration was in smaller numbers, and, especially on 
the English side, was effected several hours later than they had 


had any reason to anticipate. The Prussian army in the fore- 


noon of the 15th was ordered to march on Sombref and 
Ligny ; and even as early as the 14th the corps of Bulow, 
which lay at Liege, had been directed to reach that rendezvous.* 
On the night of the 15th, however, intelligence had been received 
by Blucher that three only of his four corps—those of Pirch 
and Thielmann, and that of Ziethen, which, as we have seen, had 
been attacked—could be at Sombref by next morning; that 
Bulow’s corps had been unexpectedly delayed; and thus that, 
instead of 120,000 men, 90,000 only could be at hand to meet 
the blows of the French Emperor. On the other side of the 
allies’ line, the Duke of Wellington had not been apprised of the 
French advance till nine p.m., when, without losing a single 


* It is not quite certain whether this was in consequence of flying rumours of 
Napoleon’s proximity. 

+ That is, in force. He had heard earlier that the Prussian outposts had been 
driven in, but of course could not move till he knew the real attack. 
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instant, he ordered a general movement of concentration. His 
reserve was pushed from Brussels to Quatre Bras, his first corps, 
under the Prince of Orange, was ordered from Braine-le-Comte 
to that point, and Hill, with the second corps, was directed to 
move rapidly upon his left, and thus to support the main army. 
40,000 men could thus be expected to reach Quatre Bras by 
five p.m. next day, and 25,000 men by three p.m.; but as the 
march was a very forced one, this movement required con- 
siderable energy. 

These operations, though in the event they opposed a weighty 
force to Napoleon, and led the way to complete success, were 
nevertheless much less perfect than Blucher and Wellington 
might have expected, if we bear in mind their previous arrange- 
ments. Their immediate result was to cover Sombref with a 
smaller army than Blucher had anticipated, and to leave the 
important point of Quatre Bras exposed for several hours longer 
than the Duke had any reason to calculate. Accordingly, alt 
continental writers, and even one of our own historians, describe 
this movement as faulty in the extreme; and M. Thiers charac- 
teristically dwells on ‘the twofold surprise’ of Wellington and 
Blucher, on the ‘inconsiderate carelessness’ of the one and the 
‘dull hesitation’ of the other, which exposed them to defeat and 
separation. Now, we freely admit that the concentration of the 
allied armies on the night of the 15th was not so successful as 
their commanders might have hoped, and though it proved in 
the issue sufficient, we may allow that its incompleteness gave 
some chances to the French Emperor. But when M. Thiers 
makes’ this fact the occasion of sneering at the allied generals, 
and of denouncing their plan of defence as radically bad, and 
even ridiculous, he either displays great want of candour or 
does not know the evidence on the subject. It is now certain, 
beyond all dispute, that Blucher and Wellington were fully pre- 
pared for the very attack Napoleon made, though the Duke did 
not think it a wise one, and that they had so combined their 
movements for reaching Quatre Bras and Sombref in a few 
hours, and that in commanding force, that accident alone 
impeded this operation. Nothing but the blunder of an aide-de- 
camp prevented Bulow from being at Ligny before daylight on 
the 16th, and thus from adding 30,000 men to the force under 
the Prussian field-marshal. As for the Duke, he had given the 
strictest orders that the enemy’s moves should be reported to 
him ; and as his own and the Prussian outposts extended well- 
nigh to the French frontier, and all the routes converged on 
Brussels, he might feel secure that the news of an attack would 
reach him in six hours at farthest. Had his orders been obeyed 
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accordingly, he must have heard of Napoleon’s advance at noon 
on the 15th at latest ; and in that case he would have reached 
Quatre Bras in the early forenoon of the 16th, in force sufficient 
to defy an assailant. Unfortunately, however, two of his lieu- 
tenants were unexpectedly slow in bringing him the intelligence 
that the French army were crossing the Sambre ; and hence his 
movement of concentration, though hardly too late as the event 

roved, was certainly later than he could have wished. This 
is the simple secret of ‘the surprise’ on which so many writers 
have dilated ; and it is characteristic of M. Thiers, that while he 
ascribes all Napoleon’s failures to the errors of his lieutenants 
exclusively, he makes Wellington and Blucher responsible for 
every misadventure of their subordinates. 

As early as possible on the 16th Napoleon commenced the 
operations which led to the battles of Quatre Bras and Ligny. He 
has been accused of indecision and delay in not seizing the former 
point, which was nearly uncovered the whole morning, and in not 
attacking Blucher at once, while the Prussians were unsupported 
by Wellington. If we bear in mind that, though the Emperor had 
already gained a favourable position at no great distance from the 
allies’ line, several hours were required to close up his columns, 
and that he was compelled to be prudent when manceuvring in 
front of two powerful enemies, we shall probably agree with 
M. Thiers that there is no ground for this adverse criticism. It is 
obvious, however, nor is it surprising, that for some hours he re- 
mained unaware of the exact state of his antagonists’ affairs ; and, 
accordingly, two distinct plans, the former of which became imprac- 
ticable, while the latter only partially succeeded, appear clearly in 
his operations. At first, until about ten in the morning, he thought 
that Blucher was not in force on a point so forward as that of 
Sombref, and that Wellington had not advanced from Brussels ; 
and with this belief* he wrote to Ney—now in command of 
Reille and D’Erlon—to push beyond Quatre Bras to Genappe 
while he should pass Sombref for Gembloux, and to keep up the 
communications between them by a strong detachment from 
Quatre Bras and Sombref, which in this case the French would 
have seized without any serious opposition. By this operation 
the whole French army would have been placed in two parallel 
masses, in positions within a march from Brussels; but as the 
advance of its two parts must have been simultaneous to avoid 
disaster, the forward march of the corps under Ney was to depend 


* This is the first celebrated autograph letter of Napoleon to Ney, dated at 
about nine a.m. on the 16th, about the exact import of which there has been so 
much controversy. It is certainly very ambiguous, but we think we have given 
ite spirit. 
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on that of the main body, and of course if the latter was arrested, 
the former must have been stayed accordingly. 

The information which suggested this plan was soon, how- 
ever, found to be incorrect; and, as before noon it became 
evident that Blucher was in force at Sombref, and that troops 
were gathering upon Quatre Bras, the parallel movement beyond 
these points was made impracticable by these operations. A 
second scheme to meet the occasion was at once devised by the 
French Emperor ; and it bore all the marks of his genius, and 
promised very important consequences. Perceiving that the 
Prussians were in position, while Quatre Bras was comparatively 
unprotected, the very false move for which he had been in wait 
appeared being played before his eyes; and he resolved to 
march upon Blucher at once, to assail him with vigour in front, 
and at the same time to surround his flank by a sudden attack 
on the right of the Prussians. Accordingly, his columns, which 
had been advancing for some hours,from all points were massed 
before Sombref and Ligny ; and he wrote to Ney—who had 
kept his corps abreast nearly with those of the Emperor, accord- 
ing to the spirit of his orders—to seize Quatre Bras without 
delay, to entrench himself in force on that point, and from 
thence to send a strong detachment upon the right and rear of 
Blucher. This order, written at two p.m., reached the French 
Marshal within an hour; and had its execution been practicable 
at this time, we quite agree with M. Thiers that the Prussian 
army must have suffered severely. 

When Ney, however, received this order, the state of affairs 
at Quatre Bras was very different from Napoleon’s expectations, 
and his plan was destined to be nearly unsuccessful. The 
Prince of Orange, with 7,000 men, were already in line to 
defend the position ; 11,000 more were close at hand, and the 
Duke knew that within two hours 20,000 men would be added to 
their numbers. The French Marshal on the other side had 
only 16,000 men in line ; and though D’Erlon’s corps of 20,000, 
which had been in motion for some hours, was supposed to be 
only a league distant, it is plain that, even at this moment, 
it was not possible to force Quatre Bras, and from thence to 
reach the Prussian army. In fact, the vigour and promptness 
of the Duke, and the energy of the British infantry, who had 
marched from all points with great speed, had repaired the mis- 
adventure of the 15th ; and Quatre Bras was about being barred 
by a force sufficient to prevent one Frenchman from being 
moved round that way upon Blucher. The ‘slow and hesitating 
“general of sepoys,’ as Napoleon was fond of calling Welling- 
ton, was already, in spite ofa great disadvantage, in a position to 
baffle one of the heaviest strokes which had ever been aimed by 
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his great antagonist, waose calculations respecting his character, 


if they seemed coivect from the events of the 15th, were about 
being wofully i.ustrated. 


Official documents prove beyond a doubt that these were the 
orders and operations which preceded the battles of Quatre 
Bras and Ligny. M. Thiers, feeling that the Emperor's plans 
were in fact baffled even from the outset, yet resoived to prove 
him an omniscient strategist, misrepresents them with great 
dexterity. He insists that Napoleon, at daybreak on the 16th, 
knew exactly ;the state of the allies’ positions, and accordingly 
had but one settled design : to attack Blucher at Sombref, and 
Ligny, and, masking Quatre Bras in force, to bring round Ney 
to concur in his overthrow. Hence, he mixes up the two separate 
movements, to which we have already referred, as parts of one 
continuous operation; and he describes Napoleon’s original 
despatch, which prescribed the advance on Genappe and Gem- 
bloux in parallel lines supporting each other, as identical with 
the subsequent order, which, after the Emperor had been stopped 
by Blucher, directed Ney to seize Quatre Bras, and double round 
from thence on the Prussians. According to M. Thiers, there- 
fore, Ney should have seized Quatre Bras at noon, and his 
having been anticipated at that point, and his inability to 
detach from it, were owing to his remissness and hesitation in 
carrying out the plainest instructions. Hence, if Napoleon’s 
scheme had been executed, Quatre Bras would have been occu- 
pied in time ; the English would have been forced to fall back ; 
the Prussians, enveloped in front and rear, would have met a 
second rout of Jena; and that all this did not take place was 
the fault of Ney, who, ‘heroic as ever, had become timid and 
‘ vacillating in his movements.’ 

All this, however plausible and ingenious, is nevertheless 
entirely fallacious. Quatre Bras being on the way to Genappe, 
M. Thiers is enabled to assert colourably that Ney should have 
reached that position by noon, according to the first order ; 
and, by suppressing the important fact that the advance of 
the Marshal upon Genappe depended on that of Napoleon on 
Gembloux, and that with the one the other was to cease, he 
leads his readers to blame Ney for not having seized Quatre 
Bras earlier. If, however, we keep distinctly in mind, that ac- 
cording to Napoleon’s instructions, and, indeed, the most obvious 
rules of tactics, the advance of the French was to be simul- 
taneous ; that when their right and centre was stopped, their left 
under Ney had been compelled to halt ; and that it was not until 
the whole line had paused that the Emperor’s second plan was 
formed—M. Thiers’s account becomes obviously untrue; and 
when, for the purpose of eulogising his idol, whose matchless 
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scheme only needed a seconder, he denounces Ney as weak 
and incapable, he is guilty of the grossest injustice. The 
reason, however, of all this appears upon a little reflection. 
If Ney, not regarding the Emperor’s injunctions, had pushed 
forward hastily to Quatre Bras, instead of keeping abreast 
with him, he probably would have seized the position at 
noon ; and, in that case, had Blucher continued to offer 
battle at Sombref and Ligny, the French Marshal would have 
been able to execute the order of two p.m., and to detach upon 
the right of the Prussians. But as Ney, in obedience to his 
chief’s first plan, moved only in concert with the main French 
army, and stopped when Napoleon stopped also, and as this 
delay enabled Wellington to hold Quatre Bras in force sufficient 
to protect Blucher from any flank attack, it was necessary, for 
the purpose of concealing the fact that the order of two p.m. was 
too late, and that the Duke had been too quick for his foe, 
to antedate that order some hours, to describe it as part of 
the original scheme, and to find a reason for its non-execution 
by Ney in the early forenoon. Hence the utter misrepresentation 
of the facts, and the false charge of remissness in Ney, who had 
acted throughout as he had been directed. To save the in- 
fallibility of Napoleon, M. Thiers, however, never sticks at 
anything, be it slander of a gallant reputation or the most 
palpable historical perversion. 

Between two and three p.m., on the 16th, the hostile armies 
came in collision at the points of Quatre Bras and Ligny, the 
latter being a little in front of Sombref, the rendezvous of 
the Prussians. M. Thiers, we think, is quite correct in hinting 
that Blucher made a mistake in offering battle at Ligny at 
all; for as Bulow’s corps, to his knowledge, was distant, and 
the Duke, who had hurried from Brussels to Sombref, had 
apprized him that aid* from the English was uncertain, he 
was obviously giving chances to his antagonist which might 
have led to a great disaster. Had Quatre Bras and Sombref 
been occupied according to the plan of the allies, to have 
fought at Ligny would have been quite right; but as this 
was far from being the case, the uncertainty of support from 
Wellington, and the isolated concentration of the Prussians, 
exposed Blucher to the possibility of being attacked in front 
and flank—the very thing Napoleon had hoped for. It was 
wrong, with the numerical superiority of the allies, to allow 
90,000 men to be assailed by a nearly equal force at Ligny, 
and to give a chance to Ney of detaching 20,000 Frenchmen - 
by Quatre Bras; and though the vigour and promptness of 


* This point is placed beyond doubt by Von Mufiling. 
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the Duke averted ultimately this last blow, which probably 
would have proved mortal, this does not excuse the Prussian 
commander, nor did it save him from suffering severely, or 
from another very serious peril. 

M. Thiers is also quite correct—we have the Duke’s judgment 
on this point—in eulogising Napoleon’s plan of attack, and 
in censuring Blucher’s preparations to resist it. The French 
right was purposely weakened; yet by the admirable skill 
with which it was handled, it paralysed a much larger force 
in its front ; while Napoleon’s centre, left, and reserves, though 
within hand and ready to strike, were screened in a great 
degree from fire, and their movements masked till the last 
moment. On the other hand, the Prussian right, though not 
assured of support from Quatre Bras, was extended thinly in 
that direction, as if to invite the blows of Ney; its centre, 
drawn up on a range of slopes, though in part protected by 
a village and a stream, lay terribly open to the enemy’s cannon, 
and fully revealed its every movement ; and its left, clinging 
to its line of operations, was held in check by a small force, 
and was of little use to the main body.* Napoleon and 
Wellington alike concurred in thinking these arrangements 
faulty; and as the Duke was riding off towards Quatre 
Bras, he exclaimed curtly, as he cast his eye over the 
plan of battle of the rival commanders, ‘If Napoleon be 
‘what I take him to be, the Prussians will be damnably 
‘beaten.’ 

Notwithstanding these mistakes, however, the energy of 
Blucher, and the heroism of his soldiers, well-nigh retrieved all 
strategic errors. M. Thiers, while multiplying notes of admira- 
tion at the dispositions of Napoleon at Ligny, and at the 
unquestioned excellence of his army, is comparatively silent as 
to the merits of his adversaries. The shock of battle soon 
revealed the results of the antagonists’ arrangements ; and even 
in his orders during the fight, the Prussian commander com- 
mitted errors. As Napoleon had hoped, the French left and 
centre proved too strong for the force opposed to it ; and being 
comparatively screened from fire, it suffered considerably less 
than its enemy. Meantime the French right, though much 
weaker, held the Prussian left entirely in check ; and as evening 
closed, Napoleon had still large masses of troops who had not 
fired a shot, while all Blucher’s forces were exhausted. As the 
Prussian general, even to the last, continued to extend his right 
to Quatre Bras, the decisive blow reached his weakened centre, 
and, attacked by a powerful and fresh reserve, the Prussian army 


* ‘La position etait exécrable.’— Napoleon. 
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was fairly cut in two, and forced to abandon the field of battle. 
Nevertheless, the day of Ligny is entitled to an honourable 

lace in the Prussian annals. Out-generalled Blucher was, no 
doubt, but he had kept his enemy at bay till nightfall, and ren- 
dered the victory of little avail; and his soldiers, though a great 
deal cut up, on account of the exposure of the centre, had fought 
with such determined energy, that Napoleon did not venture to 
pursue them. They lost hardly a gun, and few prisoners ; and 
they made their retreat in such good order, that the whole army 
was re-formed in a few hours at a short distance from the 
field of battle. In fact, except for its barren glory, the victory 
of Ligny was useless to Napoleon; and though he flattered 
himself to the contrary, he was soon to find that his beaten 
foe would only prove the more terrible for his disaster. 
M. Thiers would have been truer to history, and even to his own 
idol, had he done justice to the Prussians on the 16th, instead of 
exulting over their discomfiture. 

The battle of Ligny was fruitless in results, because the Duke 
was enabled to keep the position of Quatre Bras against Ney, 
and to prevent any part of that Marshal’s force from being 
effectually detached against the Prussians. M. Thiers, already 
angry with Ney for not having advanced sooner, is, more- 
over, displeased with his tactics in the field, and describes the 
battle in his usual style of exaggeration of French valour. He 
cannot deny that Ney was repulsed, but he contends that this 
was the Marshal’s fault, ‘who, instead of forcing the British 
‘centre, spent his strength against the enemy’s wings ;’ and he 
covers, as it were, the defeat of his countrymen, by informing us 
that the French cavalry scattered and destroyed the 42nd, very 
nearly finished the 44th, drove in the 69th in square, and 
sabred the 33rd and other regiments! Without imitating 
M. Thiers in criticising the ablest of French tacticians,* we may 
say that there was an obvious reason for Ney’s dispositions in 
the battle. His main attack was directed against our right, 
because it was held by the Belgian levies, whose inferiority he 
soon found out; and he hoped that by forcing this weak spot, 
the whole position would be carried, and a march upon Blucher 
rendered practicable. There seems to be little to censure in 
this plan ; and as for the deeds of the French cavalry, without 
denying its bravery on that day, they were not what M. Thiers 
has described them. If a few companies of the 42nd were cut 
off, that regiment and the 44th overthrew Pire’s lancers in line ; 
the 69th was not broken in square, but was assailed by a sudden 


* In the art of handling men on the field, Ney was considered supcrior to 
Napoleon by French critics. 
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attack in flank ; and the ‘38rd and other regiments’ repelled all 
the charges made upon them. In fact, these cavalry attacks, 
though brilliant, were not formidable to good soldiers ; and on 
the 16th, as at Waterloo afterwards, our infantry, onee they 
were fairly in square, very soon learned to think nothing of 
them. 

In consequence of the stand at Quatre Bras, Napoleon’s 
scheme of enveloping Blucher from that point remained un- 
accomplished ; but a second attempt at the same object was 
made by another operation. The Emperor, at about four p.m., 
perceived that Ney was warmly engaged and had not been able 
to force Quatre Bras; and, accordingly, he directed D’Erlon, 
whose corps was marching to the Marshal’s sufiport, to incline 
rapidly towards Sombref, and, moving between the two French 
armies, to debouch between Quatre Bras and Ligny, and thus 
to fall on the right of the Prussians. This operation was 
obviously perilous ; for it detached from Ney one-half of his 
strength, and it placed D’Erlon between two enemies; but if 
Blucher and Wellington could be held in check by the forces 
already upon their hands, it promised very important con- 
sequences. According to these orders the corps of D’Erlon 
advanced on Sombref at about six p.m., thus touching the 
flank of the Prussian army, and ready to strike at a moment’s 
notice ; but it disappeared within half an hour, and counter- 
marched upon Quatre Bras, to the great relief of the Prussian 
commander. It reached Ney too late to assist him, or even to 
fire a single shot ; and thus a whole corps of the French army, 
not less than 20,000 men, was ‘idly paraded’ the whole day, 
without having given Napoleon the means of falling in force on 
the Prussian right—his grand object on the 16th-—and with- 
drawing from Ney an important support which might have 
turned the scale against Wellington. 

This misadventure finally baftied the chief hope of Napoleon 
on that day; it secured the Prussian army from disaster; and 
as its results became important, many thousand pages have been 
written upon it. M. Thiers insists that it was caused by Ney, 
who, when pressed by Wellington at Quatre Bras, commanded 
D’Erlon to retrace his steps, ‘without reflecting that he had 
‘strength enough to defend himself without further aid ;’ and 
the blame of ‘a worse than fruitless’ movement is accordingly 
laid upon the Marshal. This is plausible, certainly ; but we 
incline to think, that the recall of D’Erlon on Quatre Bras was 
dictated, not by Ney, but by Napoleon, and that if any one is to 
be censured for it, it should be the Emperor, not his lieutenant ; 
and, moreover, we feel assured that this move, though in the 
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event it proved a mistake, was not made without excellent 
Teason. 

As regards the author of the operation,* amidst the conflict 
of evidence on the point, it is surely’ enough to ask, Would 
D’Erlon, who had approached Sombref by the Emperor’s orders, 
have dared to abandon that position, and countermarch upon 
Quatre Bras, without an order from the same quarter? Would 
Ney, who, as in duty bound, obeyed implicitly the injunctions of 
his chief, have ventured, at a most critical juncture, to thwart 
Napoleon’s maneeuvres directly,and that too in a flagrant man- 
ner? Nay, would the Emperor, who, between six and seven, 
was within a few hundred yards from D’Erlon, have allowed that 
corps to leave Sombref unless he fully approved of the move- 
ment? These considerations satisfy us that the order for the 
recall of D’Erlon must have been given by Napoleon from Ligny ; 
and if we remember the state of affairs at the moment at 
which the move was made, we shall see that it can be fully 
justified. At that instant Napoleon felt that the field of Ligny 
would be his own, but the increasing strength of Wellington's 
fire, at a distance of seven miles only, must have made him aware 
that large reinforcements were pouring in to the British com- 
mander. Whilé success against Blucher was therefore certain, 
it was probable that Ney if left to himself would be overwhelmed 
at Quatre Bras; and if this occurred, the whole French left 
would not only suffer severely, but its right and centre under 
Napoleon would be paralysed and at once arrested. Was this the 
moment to compromise the victory which already was nearly won 
at Ligny, to expose Ney to be crushed by Wellington, and thus 
to mar the entire operations? Accordingly, we believe that 
Napoleon, uneasy at Wellington’s pressure upon Ney, gave up his 
stroke at the Prussian right, for the sake of securing his own 
left, and directed D’Erlon to support Ney while he achieved 
the victory at Ligny. This movement doubtless would give up 
much, but then it would gain a great deal more ; and if we study 
Napoleon’s position, it seems to us to be capable of complete 
vindication. In the result, no doubt, the recall of D’Erlon turned 
out needless, for Marshal Ney was able to stand without his aid ; 
and the Emperor’s prudence lost him a chance which might 
have had immense consequences. But those only who judge by 
the event, will censure Napoleon for a move which well might 
have appeared necessary if we bear in mind what a disaster to 
Ney might have brought upon the whole French army. If, 
amidst the opposing proofs on this point, we infer correctly that 
this misadventure of D’Erlon was owing to Napoleon himself, in 

* There is perhaps no point in the campaign more debated. 
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consequence of the Duke’s position at Quatre Bras, the Prussian 
army upon the 16th will have been twice saved by our com- 
mander ; first, by thwarting the intended march of the French 
left upon Blucher’s flank, and secondly, by diverting D’Erlon 
from effecting a stroke well-nigh as menacing. 

M. Thiers sums up the operations of the 16th by the assertion 
that they were essentially successful, and full of promise to the 
French Emperor. Napoleon had interposed between the allies, 
had forced the line between Quatre Bras and Sombref, had 
beaten Blucher and kept in Wellington, and was now in a 
vag to strike either separately. If greater results had not 

en obtained, this was owing to the false movements of Ney ; 

but, in any event, it was now possible, according to reasonable 
military calculations, to bring a superior force against the 
English, and to crush them before the disorganized Prussians 
could reach the general sphere of operations. All this, however, 
is not:merely incorrect, but is a plain and palpable misrepre- 
sentation. Napoleon’s aim on the 16th had been to overwhelm 
the Prussians, and so to paralyse them as to give him leisure to 
fall on the English with the mass of his forces. -Had he done 
this, and so ruined Blucher that the Prussians could no longer 
re-appear, he would have had a fair chance* of defeating 
Wellington ; for though the French army had suffered much, 
it was stronger than that of the Duke when isolated. But 
though Blucher had been beaten at Ligny, and both the allied 
armies in consequence could not unite on their first line, he was 
far from being seriously crippled; and the Duke and he had 
now ample time, in the exhausted state of the French army— 
worn out with marches and desperate engagements—to converge 
upon an interior line, on which the entire of their forces would 
be collected, and the enemy met with an overwhelming supe- 
riority. Such a line had been previously arranged—that 
between Wavre and Waterloo—the former being the point for 
Blucher, the latter that for Wellington and his army ; and it 
had been agreed that the allied generals should support each 
other in these positions in case of an attack upon either. Thus, 
instead of having a beaten foe retreating upon an eccentric line 
and exposing an ally to a perilous attack, the French Emperor 
on the night of the 16th had two powerful enemies to deal with, 
whose concentric movements he had no means to prevent, and 
who when united would double his forces. This was the actual 
state of the case—not exactly that described by the historian— 
and really full of peril to Napoleon. 


* Even in this case it is probable the Duke would have escaped him behind 
the canals and rivers of the Netherlands. 
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But though this was the actual state of the case, it was not 
that which presented itself to the proud spirit of the French 
Emperor. Accustomed during his long career to see a beaten 
enemy recoil upon his original base of operations, and believing 
on the night of the 16th that Blucher had met a terrible reverse,* 
he felt convinced that the Prussian army, instead of converging 
on that of Wellington, would diverge towards the Meuse and 
Namur, and for some days would be disabled from action. 
This idea, fatal as it proved afterwards, was not so absurd as it 
seems in the event, for it may be said that it would have been 
correct in the case of many of Napoleon’s antagonists; but 
beyond a doubt it occupied his mind and stamped all his sub- 
sequent operations. Its first result was a want of precaution in 
reference to the Prussian army, which, but the fact is not dis- 
putable, appears very difficult to credit. While Blucher, who 
had halted his army within a few hundred yards of Ligny, was 
preparing to make his retreat upon Wavre, the French Emperor 
returned to Fleurus, and during the whole of the night of the 
16th did not send forward a single man to watch the motions of 
his defeated enemy. Admitting that a pursuit was impossible 
—so worn out was the French army—it is most surprising that 
he never thought of even observing the route of the Prussians ; 
and as he had several regiments of cavalry who might have 
done this with the greatest ease, this neglect was certainly a 
remarkable error.t Its results led to the issue of the campaign ; 
and accordingly there has been much discussion as to what may 
have been its cause or origin. Some writers contend that Soult 
was in fault. M. Thiers denies the mistake altogether, and 
contends that a body of Pajol’s lancers were at once dispatched 
to reconnoitre the Prussians. But as this assertion is without 
any authority, and as, had such a movement taken place, the 
retreat of the Prussians upon Wavre must have been dis- 
covered at once by Napoleon, it is hardly worthy of serious 
attention. 

By the early morning of the 17th the army of Blucher was 
steadily retreating in two columns to its rendezvous at Wavre. 
The first column had made its way by the inner route of Tilly 
and Mont St. Guibert, the second by the outer route of Gem- 
bloux, in order to regain the corps of Bulow, which, as we have 
seen, was not at Ligny. Not a single Frenchmen had followed 
this movement, and thus a force of 95,000 Prussians was con- 
centrating on an interior line, on which, when Wellington had 

* There can be no doubt of this from Soult’s first despatch on the 17th. 


+ The Duke evidently was surprised at this: ‘The Prussians have not been 
“pursued at all,’ he remarked on the 17th. 
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fallen back, they would be in close communication with him. 
The Duke lay between Quatre Bras and Genappe, his whole 
army being nearly concentrated, and prepared for its retreat 
upon Waterloo the instant a stir was made by the enemy. 
eanwhile, Napoleon and Ney remained with their wearied 
troops at Ligny and Quatre Bras, each equally ignorant of the 
allies’ plans, and thus the concentration of Blucher and Wel- 
— had already become very difficult of prevention. 
n this state of things the French Emperor, after giving 
a little rest to his army —a rest which was a physical necessity, * 
notwithstanding all his critics have said—resolved to direct 
his left and centre against the Duke of Wellington’s forces, and 
to detach the greater part of his right in order to watch and 
pursue the Prussians. At noon or thereabouts his preparations 
were made: the Imperial guard, the corps of Lobau, and 
almost all the heavy cavalry, were moved under Napoleon 
in person to join Ney at Quatre Bras, and from thence to attack 
as occasion might offer; while Grouchy, with the corps of 
Gerard and Vandamme, and a large body of cavalry also, 
was ordered to follow Blucher’s army. But as, notwithstanding 
a reconnaissance made only five or six hours before, the retreat of 
the Prussians continued unknown, and the Emperor clung to 
his settled belief that they were falling back upon their base of 
operations, he indicated Namur, Liege, and Maastricht, as 
the probable points of the enemy’s.march; and, beyond all 
dispute, he allowed’ Grouchy in the first instance to move in 
that direction. Thus, while Napoleon, with 73,000 men and 
about 250 guns, was advancing against the enemy on his left, 
his own right, of about 33,000 men, with from 95 to 100 guns, 
was idly diverging upon a line entirely eccentric to the sphere 
of operations, and not a single check was presented to the 
concentric movement of Blucher and Wellington. 

These facts are really beyond dispute; but M. Thiers has 
a different version. He says distinctly, that if Ney and 
Napoleon could have brought together their two armies before 
noon on the 17th, and struck at Wellington with their united 
force, they might have had a chance of defeating himt before 
he reached his own ground at Waterloo. That no such attempt 
was made was owing to the extreme fatigue of the French 
soldiers ; but M. Thiers has satisfied his fancy that tlie plan was 
entertained by Napoleon, and that Ney is to blame that it was 


* This is clear from Soult’s first despatch on the 17th. In fact, Napoleon did 
not think he would get beyond Quatre Bras that day. 
+ This chance, however, would have been very slight, as the Duke was quite 
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not executed. He condemns Ney for not having advanced 
beyond Quatre Bras before his chief, and for not having fallen 
on Wellington’s army while Napoleon was on his way from 
Ligny ; and this neglect, with the heavy rain which impeded the 
Emperor’s march on the 17th, is the reason why the Duke was. 
not caught and compelled to fight far in front of Waterloo. We 
shall only say that no trace of this scheme appears in Napoleon’s. 
correspondence ; that the state of his army made it imprac- 
ticable ; and that, as the Duke had the whole morning to 
effect his retreat exactly as he pleased, it must have proved 
completely abortive. 

Compared, however, with what follows, this little invention is 
not worth noticing. Despite of positive proof to the contrary— 
proof evidenced by Napoleon’s orders, and by the tenor of his 
whole operations—M. Thiers actually would have us believe, 
that in the forenoon of the 17th, the Emperor had anticipated 
the probability of Blucher joining Wellington by Wavre, 
and had ordered Grouchy to thwart this movement. And 
Grouchy is to bear the responsibility of having thoughtlessly 
diverged upon Namur, and not having taken the exact line 
which would have brought him within reach of the Prussians. 
If this were correct, M. Thiers not only must give a new sense to 
Napoleon’s correspondence, which points out Namur as the 
retreat of Blucher, but he must make us suppose the Emperor 
a fool, who deliberately allowed an eccentric movement 
which he must have known would be ruinous to him; or, 
that Grouchy was an insubordinate lieutenant, who disobeyed 
his own commander, and under that commander's eyes persisted 
wilfully in his disobedience. This is really somewhat too much 
to assume, so we leave M. Thiers to this dilemma. 

Napoleon followed the Duke’s army until it reached the 
position of Waterloo. Against the enemy’s force in his front, 
69,000 men and 150 guns were already gathered round 
Wellington’s standards ; 15,000 more were near, on his right ; 
and he had received a promise from Blucher ‘that three corps, 
‘if not the whole Prussian army, should be on the field of 
‘battle early. M. Thiers’s account of this movement, and of the 
tactics of our commander, is not the least curious part of 
his narrative. Not a word is said of the admirable skill with 
which the retreat from Quatre Bras was conducted, nor yet of 
the heavy blows inflicted by our rearguard upon the French 
cavalry. On the contrary, we read that the road at Genappe 
‘was strewn with hideous remains of the enemy ;’ and much 
art is employed to show that the retreat was as hurried as 
possible. M. Thiers also informs us confidentially that the 
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Duke was wrong in halting at Waterloo; that he should have 
fallen still farther back, and rejoined the Prussians behind 
the forest of Soignes; and he adds, that the ‘vain ambition 
‘of measuring swords with Napoleon separately, which caused 
this strategical error, was well-nigh costing England a ca- 
tastrophe. It is perhaps allowable that a worshipper of 
Napoleon should, in view of Waterloo, sneer at the Duke; 
but that he should be censured for not having abandoned 
a field of defence he had long studied, when he had every 
reasonable prospect of success, will surprise any one who knows 
the facts; while Englishmen will, of course, believe that 
Wellington was capable of imperilling his country for the sake 
of gratifying the basest vanity ! 

e pass, however, from this silly ebullition to a much more 
serious misrepresentation. When, on the night of the 17th, 
Napoleon and Wellington lay in front of each other, the four 
corps of the Prussian army, not less than 95,000 strong, had 
reached the parallel line of Wavre, and, encamped on either bank 
of the Dyle, were ready to march next morning on Waterloo. 
Meanwhile, Grouchy, by the Emperor’s orders, had been recalled 
from the route to Namur,* and had been directed to reach 
Gembloux, in order to move next day upon Wavre by the still 
eccentric line of Corbaix, and then to act as an opportunity 
might offer. The Marshal arrived at Gembloux at nightfall, 
dividing his forces in the neighbourhood; and thus he was 
twenty-two miles away from the main army under Napoleon, 
and separated from it by the Dyle, which could only be crossed 
in front of Wavre ; while at the same time he was nearly as far 
from the enemy he had been detached to intercept, who at this 
moment was fully prepared to make a march of twelve miles 
upon Waterloo. And at the same time, while Blucher and 
Wellington were communicating with each other during the 
night, not a troop of cavalry was sent by Napoleon to patrol on 
his right in search of an enemy, though the Prussians already 
were nearer his flank than the friendly corps he had intended to 
cover it. Thus, while the English and Prussian armies were 
within a very short distance from each other, their movements 
perfectly well connected, and their concentration at Waterloo 
arranged, the main French army under Napoleon was altogether 
unprotected on its right, and unconscious of any peril from that 
side ; while Grouchy was idly ‘in the air,’ cut off from Napoleon 
by an impassable stream, and disabled, at least for many 


* Compare the order of Bertrand on the 17th with that of Soult in the fore- 
noon of the 18th—the only written orders in existence—and there can be no 
doubt of this. 
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- hours, from either bringing aid to his chief, or coming up with 
his immediate antagonist, no matter how great his zeal or 
dexterity. 
Disastrous as.this position appears in the clear light of subse- 
uent events, Napoleon was the author of it, and the reason of 
this is visible in his despatches. In the afternoon of the 17th, he 
had received the news that a Prussian column had marched upon 
Wavre by Mont St. Guibert; but though this did not open 
his eyes in the least to the real object of Blucher’s movements, 
it made him recall the corps of Grouchy and fix its operations 
with precision. He conceived that the hostile column in ques- 
tion was rejoining laterally the Prussian army, which, though still 
moving upon its base of operations, he thought might sweep 
round by Liege and Louvain, and connect itself with the Duke's 
forces at some point in the rear of the forest of Soignes. With 
this view he directed Grouchy upon Gembloux, with orders to 
march the next day upon Wavre by the route of Corbaix; and 
it is probable that he afterwards told the Marshal to detach from 
Wavre a division on Waterloo, in order to fall on Wellington’s 
flank,* in fact, to imitate the very manceuvre which had been 
preconcerted by the allies. On the supposition that the Prussian 
army was far away upon the long are described by Liege, 
Louvain, and Brussels, these movements become at once intelli- 
ible, and are obviously those of a great commander. Had 
> er hypothesis been correct, the position he had assigned 
to Grouchy would have placed that Marshal in a central point, 
from which he could operate against the Prussians, sustain the 
army of the Emperor, and perhaps send off a considerable force 
to attack Wellington on the field of Waterloo. And in that case 
there would be no need to detach a man from the main French 
army in order to cover its right flank ; on the contrary, it would 
be wrong to do so ; for that flank would be protected by Grouchy, 
and the blow that was to be aimed at Wellington should be given 
with as much strength as possible. Hence Napoleon’s opera- 
tions and recorded expressions ; the position in which he placed 
Grouchy; his security as to his right flank; his anxiety for a 
battle next day ; his doubt whether Wellington really would 
stand ; and his perfect confidence in the issue. Believing that 
Blucher was many leagues distant, that Grouchy was interposed 
between, that aid from that Marshal was not improbable, he 
might reasonably concentrate his whole force upon the enemy in 
his front, and declare that victory was all but certain. 
* We incline to think that the celebrated verbal order of Napoleon to Grouchy, 


said to have been sent at 10 p.m. on the 17th, was in fact sent, and pointed to 
this operation. It harmonizes with all Napoleon’s movements. 
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Unluckily, however, the hypothesis was false upon which all 
this strategy was based; and on the night of the 17th, the 

itions of the opposing armies were full of peril to the French 

peror. M. Thiers feels this; so, instead of admitting that 
Napoleon could make a false calculation—an error from which 
no general is exempt, and which in this case was founded on 
reasonings repeatedly verified by his experience—he proceeds to 
assert that on the night of the 17th the allies’ plans were 
suspected by the Emperor; that Grouchy had been warned 
against them ; and that he was so placed as to be able to thwart 
them. Napoleon had conceived the probability of a flank 
march from Wavre on Waterloo; and ‘nothing was easier’ than 
for Grouchy at Gembloux to arrest it by moving according to his 
orders ! 

It is enough to say, that the truth of this assertion is contra- 
dicted by Napoleon’s despatches, and by the whole tenor of 
his operations. But, were it correct, M. Thiers would convict 
his idol, not of a mere miscalculation, but of fatuity well-nigh 
unparalleled. If Napoleon suspected on the night of the 17th 
that four Prussian corps were within twelvé miles of him, all 
ready for a march on Waterloo, would he, knowing where 
Grouchy was, have failed to send aide-de-camp after aide-de- 
camp to the Marshal, and to adjure him, in the name of the 
safety of France, to break up from Gembloux that instant, to 
push to Moustier at any risk, to cross the Dyle at that point, 
and either to get round on his flank, or to fall upon the 
flank of the Prussians, if there was yet time to arrest their 
progress ? Would he have left his mght entirely uncovered, 
and not detached a single division to protect it, although there 
were good positions for this object at the stream of the Lasne 
and the wood of Frischermont? Would he have paused in 
either retreating at once or attacking Wellington at break of 
day, in the hope of snatching a victory from him before Blucher 
could come to his assistance? Above all, would he have 
directed Grouchy to move on Wavre, not towards himself, 
but by the eccentric route of Corbaix? To suppose that 
Napoleon, had he known the real state of affairs on that night, 
would have disregarded these obvious precautions, and have 
acted as he actually did when misled by a false impression, 
would be to place him on the level of a Mack ; and it is strange 
that M. Thiers will not see that in asserting his perfect prescience 
he impliedly charges him with thorough incapacity. 

M. Thiers’s description of the hostile armies that confronted each 
other on the morning of the 18th, and of the antagonists’ plans 
of battle, is marked. with his usual exaggeration and partiality. 
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The mere numbers were not very unequal—72,000 or 73,000 
against 69,000 or 70,000 — but this proportion is not a test of 
the real comparative strength of the combatants. In the compo- 
sition of part of his troops, in cavalry, and above all in artillery, 
Napoleon had an enormous superiority ; for the Duke had at 
most 45,000 men on whom he could rely with confidence, his 
Belgian, Nassau, and some other levies, being of little value for 
the shock of battle. In truth, he never would have thought 
of setting the fortunes of England in such a cast, had he not 
been assured that Blucher would arrive at an early hour upon 
the 18th; and it is one of the many proofs of his tactical 
genius that, though this hope was long deferred, he was yet 
enabled to maintain his position. All this M. Thiers con- 
veniently omits, not telling us that the French guns were 246 
against 150, and that their cavalry were as three to two, not 
discriminating between the Duke's forces, and craftily in- 
verting by about 4,000 men the real numerical proportion of 
the antagonists. 

As for the scheme of attack devised by Napoleon, we fully 
concur with M. Theirs that, on the supposition of the absence of 
the Prussians, it was grand, imposing, and very formidable. 
The long lines of infantry deployed in front, and on either 
wing supported by cavalry, while behind them were massed in the 
Emperor's hands his heavy columns, ready for action—an array 
of battle calculated at once to inspire awe, to encourage his men, 
and to mask his movements as long as possible—have been re- 
peatedly admired by critics ; while the plan of a feint on the 
British right, and of grand attacks on the left and centre, has 
been always acknowledged as excellent. Assume, however, that 
he conceived it possible that a Prussian army would fall upon 
his right, and his flank, perfectly bare and unprotected beyond 
his immediate line of battle, would at once condemn his whole 
arrangements, a censure not to be lightly hazarded in the case 
of such a man as Napoleon. If, however, the scheme of attack 
was brilliant, the scheme of defence was not less remarkable, 
though M. Thiers hardly deigns to notice it. The Duke’s left 
was his weakest point, because he expected Blucher to support 
it; yet, resting on Ter-la~Haye and Papelotte, it was sheltered 
from fire to a great extent, and it proved strong enough to resist 
’ all efforts. His centre, with La Haye Sainte in front, and 
Hougoumont stretching towards the right, was guarded thus 
by a double outwork ; a cross-road facilitated its operations, 
and it was so posted that it could alike command the slopes up 
which the enemy must advance, and form again upon a second 
line behind the crest of the first position. As for the right, 
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it was the strongest point of all ; and, speaking of the plan as 
a whole, it may be said that the Duke exposed his enemy to 
a formidable fire and to cavalry attacks wherever they ad- 
vanced ; that he made use of every local advantage to screen 
his own troops as much as possible, and to keep their move- 
ments well concealed ; and that every formation of his army 
was so arranged as to accomplish these objects. These tactics, 
which have deserved the encomium of all judges of the military 
art,* M. Thiers has not dwelt on at all, though he does not 
forget to carp at the Duke for”having detached on his right 
towards Hal, a movement, doubtless, useless in the event, but 
which our commander always justified, and which Napoleon, 
his most bitter critic, did not venture at any time to censure. 

We can only glance at the most prominent features of the 
great and decisive engagement which followed. The battle com- 
menced with an attack upon Hougoumont at the right of the 
Duke of Wellington’s position, undertaken in order to weaken 
his centre, and to prepare the way for efforts against it. This 
attack became real instead of a feint; and it was repulsed 
throughout the day with success, the chateau of Hougoumont 
having never been taken. At about one, a tremendous effort 
was made against our left and centre by the whole strength of 
D’Erlon’s corps, supported by artillery and cavalry ; but this was 
defeated in the most splendid manner ; and though our cavalry 
suffered much, the enemy’s right was for hours paralysed. 
Napoleon’s attacks were now changed to our centre: La Haye 
Sainte was taken and occupied by his infantry ; and his cavalry, 
crossing the crest of the slope on which our first line of battle 
was placed, bore down with the most determined bravery on the 
British, formed in squares to receive them. After many heroic 
but fruitless charges, the whole French cavalry were driven over 
the slope ; and though three or four German battalions had been 
destroyed, and some Belgian levies had run fairly away, not a 
single English square had been broken, and our centre remained 
unpierced, though weakened. 

This may be called the first phase of the battle, and a second 
was now about to open. At about half-past five p.m., the corps 
of Bulow began to operate with great effect on Napoleon’s flank ; 
and the Duke’s army, which for six hours had splendidly with- 
stood a more = enemy,f was much relieved by this 
diversion. For the next two hours the attacks on our line, though 


kept up by artillery and tirailleurs, were slacker than at any 
part of the day, Napoleon’s attention being mainly directed to 


* See particularly Colonel Charras. 
+ See the Duke’s official account. 
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keeping in check the mass of Prussians whose attack on his right 
had become most serious. At about seven he had driven back 
Bulow with Lobau’s corps and the young guard ; and he then 
seized the occasion of launching a final blow at our centre, to be 
executed by the old guard and the remains of his broken 
cavalry and infantry. The guard, having advanced in two 
columns, that converged upon our right centre, was driven back 
with terrible slaughter; and all its supports having recoiled 
with it, our whole line was moved quickly forward and the 
shattered enemy thrown into confusion. Meanwhile Blucher 
had reached the field with 20,000 fresh troops; those of Bulow, 
25,000 strong, renewed their assaults on the French right ; the 
entire French right was broken through and hurled upon the 
beaten centre and left; and, pressed on all sides by converging 
enemies, Napoleon’s army was dashed into fragments. Nearly 
" its guns and material were taken, and 20,000 men were never 
lied. 

Napoleon’s conduct on this great day has been the subject of 
much criticism. His attacks were very wasteful of his troops ; to 
any observer after the event they appear somewhat premature 
and incoherent; and the last struggle of the old guard, when 
Blucher’s columns were moving on Ter-la~Haye, has the 
semblance of wild and reckless desperation. His perseverance 
in assailing Hougoumont, the thousands he sacrificed around 
that point, the dense formation of D’Erlon’s divisions, his early 
and unsparing use of his cavalry, his late detachment of Lobau’s 
corps to make head against that of Bulow, and, above all, his 
squandering his last reserve when real success was no longer 
possible, have been described as enormous faults ; and some have 
declared that he was wanting to himself, while others have cast 
the blame on his lieutenants. With the exception perhaps of 
the attack on Hougoumont, it appears to us that his tactics on 
that day were those of all his great general actions—at least until 
the arrival of Bulow—and that they seem faulty because they 
were encountered by a defence of extraordinary skill and 
tenacity ; and we feel convinced, from his own despatches, and 
indeed from the facts of the case, that the charge of the guard 
was ordered in the belief that he had got rid of the Prussians 
for some time, and that Blucher’s corps were still distant.* 
Against many of the enemies he had encountered, the heavy 
formations of D’Erlon’s men would have given them weight to 
break a wing; the grand cavalry charges on the centre would 
have been the certain presage of victory ; nay, even the prodigal 


* When Napoleon wrote the bulletin on the 20th, he was evidently ignorant of 
the Prussian force that had attacked him. 
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assaults on Hougoumont would have been followed by important, 
consequences. As for his operations later in the day, they 
become intelligible only on the supposition that he thought he 
had Bulow alone to deal with; this appears from his written 
account of the battle; and can we imagine that he launched 
against Wellington the last and only reserve of his army with 
full notice that Blucher was at hand, to check his success if it 
were possible, and to convert a repulse into utter ruin? The 
grand catastrophe of Waterloo, therefore, was not owing to 
Napoleon’s imbecility, nor to the errors of his lieutenants: it 
was due to his underrating the British, and disbelieving in 
Blucher’s approach, conclusions which led him to waste his 
forces, and to expose his army to be overwhelmed by numbers 
it had no power of resisting. 

But whatever difference of opinion may exist as to the con- 
duct of the French Emperor, there should be none as to that of 
his antagonist. The defence at Waterloo will always remain a 
proof of the art of Wellington as a tactician, an art in which 
we think he was unrivalled ; and this was a principal cause of 
the victory, though part of his army deserves as much praise as 
a grateful country can bestow upon it. He had engaged in the 
action in the belief that Blucher would arrive at twelve; yet, 
though not a Prussian cannon was fired until half-past four at 
soonest, though Bulow’s corps was not fully in action until nearly 
two hours afterwards, and though the rest of Blucher’s troops 
came up only to complete the victory, he nevertheless repelled 
every attack, and was never really shaken in his position. 
Admitting the value of Bulow’s diversion, the Duke remained 
for six hours exposed without this aid to a determined enemy, 
immensely superior in all elements of strength ; his Belgian and 
Nassau levies behaved so miserably that they were worse than 
useless ; yet not only Napoleon’s attacks during this time com- 
pletely failed, except at La Haye Sainte, but his losses were 
much greater than those of our army. Moreover, the manner in 
which the attack of the old guard was finally repelled, and the 
sudden advance our line made, has justly received the highest 
admiration ; nor should it be forgotten that though unquestionably 
the assistance of Bulow helped us much, the Duke, even at the 
last moment, had a fair reserve completely uninjured. It is im- 
possible to question the extraordinary skill of the general who 
achieved these results; and though even some English writers 
have’ described Waterloo as a soldier’s battle—and no one can 
doubt the heroism of our troops—we believe that it was won 
quite as much by tactics as it was by the force of unflinching re- 
sistance. Remove Wellington from the field, and would Hill, 
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Uxbridge, or the Prince of Orange, have either planned the 
defence so well, or, amidst appalling difficulties and discourage- 
ments, have known how to husband the strength of the army 
until ‘night and Blucher’ had brought it victory ? 

Such, we venture to think, are the main features of the 
‘battle of giants’ that was fought at Waterloo. In its general 
outline, and most of its details, the picture substituted by 
M. Thiers betrays even more than his usual errors. It is curious 
to observe how he tortures the facts to sustain his faith in the 
infallibility of Napoleon and the unrivalled quality of the 
French soldiers, and to detract from the glory of the Duke and 
our army. For the tactical failures of the French throughout 
the day we are told the Emperor is not accountable: they are all 
coolly imputed to his lieutenants! The persevering attacks upon 
Hougoumont, though executed under Napoleon’s eye, were the 
fault of Reille and his subordinates ; and the advance of D’Erlon 
in close column, notoriously Napoleon’s favourite manceuvre,* is 
attributable to some neglect in that general! As for the cavalry 
charges after the capture of La Haye Sainte—characteristic of 
all the great battles of the Empire, where marked success at one 
point had been achieved—they were not ordered by Napoleon at 
all ; Ney alone is responsible for them ; and the most conspicuous 
efforts of the’ day, which lasted for upwards of two hours, and 
destroyed the flower of the French army, are due, not to the 

eneral-in-chief, but to an heroic but reckless subordinate ! 

This kind of treatment of course absolves Napoleon in the 
first phase of the battle. As for his operations against the Prus- 
sians, and the final effort he made against Wellington, M. Thiers’s 
account is even more extraordinary. As with him Napoleon 
must know everything, he would have us believe that early in 
the afternoon the Emperor perceived that he would have to deal 
with the whole mass of the Prussian army, and made his prepa- 
rations accordingly. He detached the corps of Lobau at once to 
make head against this new enemy, suspended his operations 
against the British, and for several hours was employed in check- 
ing some inconceivable number of Prussians, who were ‘ vomited 
‘out’ of the woods of Frischermont! Meanwhile, Ney, against 
his orders, had ‘ massacred his cavalry’ in assaults on our centre, 
and this false manceuvre with the Prussian diversion alone saved 
our army from destruction, apparently long after Bulow’s arrival. 
At about seven the Prussian attacks had been to a great extent 
exhausted ; and though, owing to the sacrifice of the cavalry, 
decisive success against the Duke was difficult, the old guard 


* ‘They advanced in the old style in column, and were beaten off in the old 
style.’ — Wellington. 
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was, nevertheless, moved forward, because the cannon of 
Grouchy at Wavre made the Emperor conclude that the 
French Marshal was keeping back the rest of the Prussians. 
This attack failed, inasmuch as Blucher, escaped from Grouchy, 
was already at hand, and the French army, which, up to that 
time, had taken almost every position from an enemy nearly 
double in numbers, and against Wellington’s half-crushed 
soldiers, was carrying everything triumphantly before it, was 
suddenly overwhelmed by this new apparition. Hence, the loss 
of Waterloo, according to M. Thiers, was attributable to some- 
what singular causes: to errors in detail of the Emperor’s 
lieutenants ; to the premature use of the cavalry by Ney, in 
disregard of positive orders; to some undefinable number of 
Prussians thrown early upon the French flank; and, lastly, 
to the sacrifice of the guard, occasioned by the belief that 
Grouchy had at length comprehended his mission, but ending 
in a terrible catastrophe, produced by the advance of Blucher. 
Napoleon is in no wise responsible for it; and the Duke and 
his army, though they fought well, were only secondary agents 
in the drama. 

A general outline so untrue as this is of course charged with 
false particulars. The attacks on Hougoumont were ‘almost as 
‘destructive’ to Napoleon’s soldiers as to the British, and soon 
afterwards the ‘French loss’ is ‘3,000 against 2,000 of the 
‘enemy’—assertions at once contradictory and inaccurate. The 
repulse of D’Erlon is a drawn battle, in which the ‘Scotch Greys, 
£1,200 strong,’ produce ‘a sort of confusion in our ranks,’ and 
manage to capture two eagles, one of which is immediately re- 
covered ; the facts being, that this attack cost Napoleon nearly 
6,000 men, that the charge executed by the Union brigade 
threw the French right into complete disorder, and that not one 
but three eagles were among the trophies of. this great action. 
Then the British cavalry are never able ‘to stand the formid- 
‘able shock of our cuirassiers,’ as was proved by their celebrated 
struggle with the Life Guards, which M. Thiers discreetly sup- 
presses. As for the cavalry attacks on Mont St. Jean, they 
broke through ‘two lines of British squares,’ and after this 
extraordinary feat, commemorated in most glowing rhetoric, 
‘the French cuirassiers’ held the reverse of the slope until the 
latest moment of the day, ‘having captured sixty pieces of 
‘cannon, and with thousands of their slaughtered enemies 
‘around them.’ If this veracious account were true, they must 
have been smitten with a sudden palsy in not seizing the vic- 
tory before them ; but the fact is, that these brilliant charges, 
though they frightened away some Belgian regiments, and 
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destroyed several Hanoverian battalions, who were caught before 
they got into square, completely failed against the British in- 
fantry. Indeed, our centre suffered far more from the guns and 
tirailleurs around La Haye Sainte, than from these more im- 
ing efforts ; and as for our cannon, though it is true that the 
tem. cavalry, in each advance, obtained possession of them 
for a moment, they had not time to spike even one of them. 

It is not, however, till the close of the day that M. Thiers 
reaches the climax of misrepresentation. A romance was needed 
to cover the defeat of the old guard and the rout of the army, 
and the fancy of the historian is quick in supplying it. As every 
one knows, the old guard advanced in two columns on the British 
line, the object being to break our centre. This attack was 
sustained by all the remains of the troops that had fought us 
during the day ; but though the columns reached their point, 
being assailed vigorously in front and flank, and the latter es- 
pecially shaken by cavalry, they were forced back, defeated 
though resisting. Then followed the general advance of our 
line, the simultaneous arrival of Blucher, the renewal of the 
attack by Bulow, and the overthrow of the entire French army— 
an overthrow not at all surprising, considering their desperate 
and shattered condition. According to M. Thiers, however, one 
column only of the guard attacked us, apparently without any 
support at all, the other being held in hand by Napoleon, in 
order to meet any sudden emergency: this single column, 
though much cut up, had overpowered the enemy in its front, 
and was on the point of a glorious victory, when Blucher threw 
the whole army into confusion. From 60,000 to 90,000 men, at 
least this we are led to infer, bearing back the whole of the 
French right, now overwhelm the second column, which, though 
thrown into disorder for an instant, repels a multitude of terrific 
onslaughts, and piling a host of enemies around it, is undis- 
mayed amidst the general catastrophe. Of course, it finishes 
with the ‘sublime words, The guard dies and don’t surrender, 
which may ‘echo for ages,’ but never were uttered ; and the ro- 
mance closes with the modest assertion that 68,000 French 
soldiers were no doubt beaten, but then it was by 150,000 
enemies, ‘ whose losses equalled’ those of the vanquished! And 
after this M. Thiers assures us that truth is his ‘ sacred duty’ as 
an historian ! 

The strategic cause of the rout of Waterloo was the junction 
of the allied armies on the field, according to a preconcerted 
arrangement. On this condition Wellington fought. Its absence 
during a part of the day, on account of the long delay of the 
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Prussians—a delay caused by the state of the roads,* and per- 
haps by the over-confidence of Blucher—exposed our army to 
some peril: its presence achieved the ruin of Napoleon. No 
doubt there were other minor causes ; but this was the essential 
cause ; so true it is that the issues of war in the long-run depend 
on generalship. M. Thiers feels this, and accordingly struggles 
to prove that the junction of Blucher and Wellington could 
have easily been prevented by Grouchy, had he acted up to the 
Emperor's orders. The Marshal, placed though he was at 
Gembloux, could either have joined Napoleon in time, or kept 
the Prussian army from Waterloo ; he could have made either 
result certain by rapid and intelligent movements ; nay, even at 
noon, when he heard the sound of the distant battle at Nil 
Saint Vincent, he had still the command of either alternative. 
It was, therefore, Grouchy’s inconceivable neglect in allowing 
Blucher’s army to escape him, and to march from Wavre on 
Frischermont and Qhain, that led to the catastrophe of the 
campaign ; and as Napoleon had placed the Marshal in a posi- 
tion to arrest this movement, and his orders prescribed the way 
to do this, he is not in the least responsible for the event, he 
remains the great and infallible captain. 

To all this it is enough to reply, that the written orders of 
Napoleon to Grouchy, which enjoin a march from Gembloux to 
Wavre, by the still exterior line of Corbaix, show plainly that 
he had no notion of the operations intended by Blucher, that he 
neither anticipated what occurred, nor had so disposed his 
lieutenant as to arrest it. We admit, however, that on the night 
of the 17th the French Marshal should have discovered the real 
point of the Prussians’ retreat; nay, more, that he ought to have 
suspected their design; and as, being in an independent 
command, he had of course a certain latitude, we will allow that 
at daybreak on the 18th he should have made every possible 
exertion to push forward towards the Emperor, or to fall on 
Blucher marching on Waterloo. Nevertheless, situated as he 
was on the 18th, he could not have accomplished either object, 
at least so as to avert the catastrophe. The best course that 
was open to him was, to push up from Gembloux at dawn, and 
cross the Dyle as soon as possible, in order to get near Napoleon 
and Blucher. But for this purpose he must have advanced to 
Moustier, and he could not have reached it till ten at soonest, 
and when there he would have been separated from the Emperor 
by the corps of Bulow, which lay between, having marched 
several hours before, and he would have had on his front and 


* Some writers attribute the loss of Waterloo to the rain on the 17th and 18th. 
Do they reflect how it impeded Blucher P 
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right the entire residue of the Prussian army. In other words, 
had he done the best that any commander could have done, 
and this is admitted on all hands, he would, at ten on the 18th, 
have found himself, with 33,000 men, at a distance of twelve 
miles from Waterloo, in the presence of 95,000, 30,000 of whom 
divided him from his chief, while 65,000 were close around him. 
What could he have done in this state of things, and what must 
have been the moves of his antagonist? Can we doubt that 
Blucher, when he had reconnoitred his force, would have left 
40,000 men to mask it, have directed Bulow to remain where he 
was, and with the residue of his army, still 25,000 strong at 
least, have pushed forward to join Wellington? That Blucher 
would have taken this course we feel assured from the facts of 
the case, and from his well-known daring character; and had 
he taken it, the apparition of Grouchy on the bridge of Moustier 
on the morning of the 18th would have had no effect on the fate 
of Napoleon. In fact, if we keep steadily in mind that the 
Dyle separated Grouchy from Napoleon, that at Moustier alone 
the river could be crossed, and that three-fourths of the Prussian 
army were close to that place in the forenoon of the 18th, it 
appears to us a self-evident proposition that the French Marshal 
with his weak force could never have seriously checked the 
march of his enemy. As for the notion that at noon on the 
18th he could have moved from Nil Saint Vincent to Moustier, 
and accomplished anything by such a step, except probably 
compromising himself, it does not deserve a serious thought; 
and no candid judge of this question will condemn Grouchy for 
what was the result of a miscalculation of the Emperor, or 
suppose that he should have improvised operations which never 
entered the mind of his chief, and which were utterly beyond his 
resources. 

M. Thiers’s account of the campaign of 1815 is, therefore, a 
mere perversion of history. Composed upon the absurd hypo- 
thesis that Napoleon was superhuman in war, and that his army 
were demi-gods of heroism, it presents the facts through a false 
medium, it reconciles its theory with the event by gross injustice 
to the Emperor’s lieutenants, and by poor carping at the victors 
in the contest, and it is tricked out with a mendacious rhetoric 
which appears to us particularly silly. M. Thiers is wrong in 
sneering at the preparations which the allies had made for an 
attack upon Belgium, and in extolling that attack as judicious. 
He is wrong in assuming that a French army of 125,000 men, 
even under such a general as Napoleon, was a match for an 
army of 210,000 in the hands of Blucher and the Duke of 
Wellington. He is wrong in describing the allies as surprised 
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upon the 15th and 16th of June; in censuring Ney for his 
conduct at Quatre Bras; and in asserting that, but for that 
Marshal, a second Jena would have been seen at Ligny. He 
is grossly wrong in representing the Emperor as completely 
successful on the 16th, and Blucher and Wellington as really 
separated ; and in his account of the detaching of Grouchy he 
involves himself in palpable absurdities. As he will not allow 
that on the 17th the Emperor could have made a false move- 
ment, he misdescribes the position of Grouchy, and garbles the 
meaning of his instructions ; and when he contends that on the 
18th that Marshal could have arrested Blucher, that Napoleon 
anticipated the march on Waterloo, and that the issue of the 
campaign is attributable solely to his lieutenant, he not only 
shuts his eyes to the facts, but, without adding to the reputation 
of his idol, he commits an act of gross injustice. As for the 
conquerors in this great struggle, M. Thiers may ignore their 
ability and skill, and detract from their armies as much as he 
can, but as the Duke once dryly remarked, ‘No commentator 
‘can well get rid of the facts, that in a campaign of four days 
‘Napoleon lost his army and his empire.’ 

In our judgment this brief campaign may be summed up in a 
few sentences. Napoleon was not wanting to himself : the manner 
in which he concentrated his troops and pounced on Charleroi 
on the 15th, and his manceuvres for crushing Blucher on the 
16th, were worthy of his immense reputation. As regards what 
followed, if we concede that his movements were made under 
one miscaleulation—which had not a few probabilities in its 
favour—they appear those of a great commander, and his con- 
duct at Waterloo becomes in the main consistent with his usual 
tactics. But he made from the first one grand mistake, which 
reveals itself throughout his operations, and led to his complete 
overthrow : he underrated the allied generals, and believed that 
with half their force he could defeat them. Assuming that 
Wellington was a slow pedant, he was baffled by the Duke at 
Quatre Bras, and failed, notwithstanding his unquestionable art, 
in overwhelming Blucher at Ligny. Assuming that Blucher, 
beaten on the 16th, would act as Wurmser or Schwartzenberg 
would have done, and retreat upon an exterior line, he flung 
himself with his whole strength on Wellington, and, neglecting 
the enemies gathering on his flank, overreached himself in a 
desperate contest which led to an irremediable catastrophe. As 
for the tactics and conduct of the allied commanders—if we 
except the rashness of Blucher at Ligny, and perhaps a little 
delay at Wavre—and the spirit shown by the majority of their 
troops, there should not be a second opinion. If at first, owing 
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to causes we have alluded to, a kind of incoherence appears in 
their movements, this was rectified by the Duke on the 16th ; and 
in all the subsequent operations—the flank march from Wavre 
and the defence at Waterloo—they completely out-generalled 
their great antagonist. The result was his final overthrow — 
a result due to the admirable strategy which collected on a 
decisive point a force against which resistance was impossible. 
This we firmly believe is history's verdict upon this memorable 
and fierce struggle ; but as it does not in all respects bear out M. 
Thiers’s idolatry of Napoleon, he has substituted for it a gorgeous. 
romance, the tendency of which is to confirm his countrymen in 
a blind faith in military despotism, and to give a stimulus to 
their national vanity. 


Ant. II. — Report of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. Printed by 
order of the House of Commons in 1832, and Reprinted in 
1842. 


‘THE reformed religion of the Church of England’ is placed 
at the mercy of Papal law. The words quoted are found in the 
Act of Uniformity of 1662, and were intended to convey more 
than was expressed. No harm will be done, however, if we take 
the words as we find them ; provided always, as lawyers say, we 
do not seek to make them embrace more than has been 
established. Perhaps there are few historical questions upon 
which Englishmen are so much at fault, as in the conclusions 
they draw from the Reformation began by Henry VIII, carried 
on by Edward VI., and said to have been consolidated under 
Elizabeth. 

Be that Reformation what it might, the conviction daily gains 
strength that it was an incompleted work; so incomplete as 
to be in danger of crumbling away under the influences of 
an adverse tendency which were left behind. These influences 
may be dated from the time when the work was thought to be 
finished, and have continued to operate and accumulate within 
its precincts ever since, until at length it has burst forth in 
our modern Anglicanism’s somewhat unexpected development. 
Men have arisen whose boast it is that they have re-established 
a new conformity to old laws: in other words, Puseyism, it is 
contended, is not an innovation, it is obedience. They depre- 
cate what the Anglo-Saxon Church termed ‘ contempt or neglect 
‘of right law ;’ and they as resolutely maintain that they are 
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tight, even according to present law, however opposed their 
principles and practices may be to ‘the reformed religion of the 
‘Church of England.” They point to authorities with which 
few except themselves are conversant. It is a new phase in 
English ecclesiastical history, and demands a careful, elaborate, 
but emphatically an impartial investigation. 

The plea of these adherents to the ‘old paths’ startles many 
persons ; they regard it as a pretension rather than a reality. 
So strangely does it cross all their previous habits of thinking 
and speaking about the Church established by law, that they 
resent this attempt at restoration as an innovation and an 
insult. 

We have, then, in the first place, to state that the ecclesiastical 
laws of England are classed in four divisions: these are the 
statutes made by Parliament; the Thirty-nine Articles of 
Faith ; the Book of Common Prayer, taken in conjunction with 
the Acts of Uniformity; and, last of all, cANON LAW. Each 
one is a distinct order of legal authority; each stands alone, 
or each may melt in with either one of the other three. If 
we take the order of time, we find canon law claims priority. 
At first it was acknowledged only by the Church: this it ruled, 
and through it influenced, although it did not govern, the 
secular power. In A.D. 785, the State yielded itself up to its 
authority, and from this period down to Henry VIII's time, 
it was the main-spring of all legislation, civil as well as ecclesias- 
tical. After his time it ceased to be the dominant, though it 
did not cease to be a distinct and independent, authority. 

No one of these four divisions of ecclesiastical law super- 
sedes the other three. For some few purposes they must all be 
taken together, especially so when the Church, as an establish- 
ment, is reviewed in its entirety. But even then each branch 
of law puts in its claim to be heard upon the merits of the whole 
case. There are, however, other occasions, and by far the most 
numerous, when we may, or rather must, take each part by 
itself, in order to form a correct judgment of the whole. 

We intend to lay aside three of these four branches of eccle- 
siastical law. For the present we put them into abeyance, and 
mean to limit our investigations to canon law. Here it is that 
Anglo-Catholicism has found its cradle and a home. It has 
discovered an old mansion which it claims as its own. The 
title-deeds have been examined and found valid; and the 
only question now before the new claimants, relates to the 
time and the form in which they shall serve a writ of ejectment. 

Many, if not all the men of this school, would subscribe the 
declaration made by an ancient Archbishop of Canterbury, that 
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‘ The decrees of popes, the statutes of councils, and the sanction 
‘ of orthodox fathers, contain the supreme authority, the supreme 
‘truth, and the supreme sanctity; for out of these the canon 
‘laws are collected” * We must not, therefore, regard this 
collection, said to express the supreme authority of the Church, 
as a huge compilation of dry technicalities intended to be under- 
stood only by ecclesiastical lawyers. It is, on the contrary, the 
warm blood of the entire ecclesiastical system, and it embodies 
and diffuses life throughout the whole. 

The archbishop whose commendation of canon law we have 
just quoted, could not carry out his commendation so far as he 
wished, even in his times. Sovereign and people stood some- 
what aloof from the sinister praise, but still bowed down under 
the burden of authority, looking more or less for the time when 
this yoke imposed on them could be cast off. Henry VIII, 
laying his hand on ‘the Book of the Canons,’ said,—There is much 
here which ought ‘to be abrogated and annulled ;’ they do not 
‘stand with the laws of God,’ neither are they ‘consonant to 
‘the laws of this realm.’ He therefore assumed the right to 
examine these prescriptions, and ‘to adjudge which should be 
‘kept and obeyed, and which should be made frustrate, and 
‘never thenceforth be put in execution within this realm.’ 
Such meditated destruction of papal law could be resisted only 
by one of two methods—by force or dexterity. The first was 
tried and failed ; the second was then adopted, and succeeded. 
Hence this adroitly-drawn appendage to the Act then passed :— 


‘Provided also, that such canons, constitutions, ordinances, and 
synodals provincial being already made, which be not contrariant 
nor repugnant to the laws, statutes, and customs of this realm, 
nor to the damage or hurt of the King’s Prerogative Royal, shall 
Now sTILL be used and executed, as they were afore the making of 
this Act, till such time as they be viewed or otherwise ordered 
and determined, according to the tenour, form, and effect of this 
present Act.’ + 


The opposition raised by the Church against the passing of 
this Act had been formidable. When, however, the clergy found 
resistance vain, the bishops of that day managed to insert a 
rider at the end, which, as events turned out, put the promise 
and the provisions contained in the body of the Act to sleep ; 
for this proviso was made to have a retrospective and prospec- 
tive bearing. A new stand-point was thus gained which 
embraced the past and the future. The safeguard contained in 


* Archbishop Peckham in his Letter of Remonstrance to Edward I, a.v. 1281. 
+ 25th Henry VIII. ch. xix. s. 7, a.v. 1529. 
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the clause that no canon ‘contrariant nor repugnant to the 
Prerogative Royal, the laws and customs of the realm,’ should 
be of any effect, not only failed to give security, but has tended 
rather to perpetuate not a little of the evil designed to be 
removed. For the Anglican party in the Church now plead that 
they observe ‘the customs’ of the Church as they were ‘ afore 
‘the making of this Act, and therefore they are safe. For even 
if the Evangelicals in the Church can show that the practices 
of their opponents have been partially, and in some places 
wholly discontinued, still, as ‘no time runs against the Church,’ 
the Anglicans have only to revive a custom once established, 
and then all the intervening space during which it was in 
abeyance counts for nothing in law. 

That these foreign laws were to have given place to others 
purely English, is evident from another statute made two years 
later. The 27th Henry VIII. ch. xx. provides a remedy for the 
recovery of tithes according to the then ecclesiastical laws. But 
these legal remedies were to remain ‘ only until such time as the 
‘King’ could be prepared to ‘make and establish such laws as 
‘shall be affirmed and ratified, to be called the ecclesiastical 
‘laws of the Church of England, and none otherwise’ 
(sec. 4). Here two facts are indicated ; one, that it was the 
intention of the King and his Parliament —Catholic as the 
nation then was—to shut out the canons of the Papal Church, 
so as to allow the Church of England to stand upon its own 
foundation ; in other words, to become its own lawgiver: and 
the second fact is, that there was to be no admixture of 
authority. ‘And none otherwise’ are potent words, and clearly 
show the intention to have been wholly to exclude the pontifical 
law. The reader will bear these words in mind. 

Ten years elapse, and we find the Parliament taking action 
again. Now it was limited to one subject, respecting which 
‘the councils and constitutions provincial’ had created diffi- 
culties which the statute removed. In the act of removing 
them it affirms a great principle, for it declares that these 
councils and constitutions provincial are still ‘standing and 
‘remaining in effect, not abolished by your grace’s laws.’ It is 
therefore added, that the statute shall take effect, ‘any law, 
‘constitution, or ordinance to the contrary notwithstanding’ 
(87th Henry VIII. ch. xvii. s. 4). These last words we beg the 
reader also to remember, because they clearly show how the form 
in which a statute designed to abnegate any canon must be 
worded before such canon can be set aside. Implication, or 
assumed intention, will not in such a case avail. There must be 
a repealing as well as an enacting clause. 
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So much for statutes ratifying canon law. Let us now turn 
to the ecclesiastical courts, to which the administration of the 
entire ecclesiastical code of laws is confided. These courts are 
bound by the decrees of the pontiff at Rome, and other parts 
of what is called ecclesiastical jurisdiction. Modern authority 
is explicit upon this point. ‘The commissioners appointed by 
William IV. ‘to inquire into the process, practice, and plead- 
ings’ of these courts, state that— 


1a ‘In addition to the pontifical law, there must be enumerated the 

} constitutions passed in this country by the Pope’s legates, Otho and 
Othobon, and the archbishops and bishops assembled in national 
councils in 1237 and 1268; and a further body of constitutions 

i framed in provincial synods under the authority of successive Arch- 
i bishops of Canterbury, from Stephen Langton in 1222, to Arch- 
ft bishop Chichley in 1414, and adopted also by the province of York 
1s in the reign of Henry VI.’ * 


i With these plain authenticated national records before us, it 
i is impossible to withstand the conclusion at which Johnson 
i arrived when he said,— 
: ‘It is certain that the very worst part of these constitutions, from 


it Langton and his successors down to Chichley, and all the canons 
and constitutions ecclesiastical which were in force before the making 
of this [the first-mentioned ] statute, do so still remain. No canons 
made since this Act have so direct and express a ratification as 
those which were made and executed before that time.’— Collection 
of Ecclesiastical Laws, General Preface, sec. xix. pp. 29, 30. 


The Anglicans have made themselves masters of canonical 
authority. As men wise in their generation, we must give them 
credit for being slow to revive practices, or to inculcate principles, 
which they know are deemed not consonant with the constitu- 
tional laws of their Church. But the fact, that though many 
blame them for what they do, none are able to suppress the 
obnoxious practices, is prima facie evidence that they have law 
in their favour. Let us glance at some of their peculiarities, and 
this will at first sight become evident. For instance :— 

I. They practise many bowings and genuflections at the time 
of worship. 

Be these what they may, either as to number or peculiarity, 
they are no more than the constitutions of Arundel enjoins. 
He in AD. 1408 said,— 


‘Let all henceforth preach up the veneration of the cross, and 
of the image of the crucifix, and other images of saints, and 


* Report of Commissioners, signed by the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
five bishops, and the judges of the common law courts, and others, p. 11. 
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their places and relics, with processions, genuflections, bowings, 
incensings, kissings, oblations, pilgrimages, illuminations, and all 
other modes and forms whatsoever used in the times of us and our 
predecessors.’ 


The reader must not make light of this canon, for it comes 
within the category of constitutions mentioned by the commis- 
sioners just quoted, and falls within the scope of the statute of 
Henry VIII. which has also been referred to. The ecclesiastical 
courts would not reject it, neither must any man deny, however 
deeply he may deplore the fact, that such is the law in this 
instance. We see that the Anglicans have not gone so far in 
their genuflections and other observances as this constitution 
allows. Their after-progress is a question of time, to be regu- 
lated by caution. At the time they ‘sing’ the Nicene Creed, 
they most studiously observe the rubric of the Missal. When 
they plaintively intone the words, ‘He has made man, &c., 
both priests and people bow down the whole body. So the 
Roman Missal prescribes. It has these words printed in red 
ink : ‘ Et homo factus est ;’ and in the margin, also in red ink, are 
the words, ‘Hic genuflectitur’ Their other bowings are regu- 
lated by the same model, and are sanctioned by this and other 
canons of similar force. 

Tt will not fail to be observed that this constitution embraces 
the times that had preceded 1408. ‘Our predecessors,’ is a com- 
prehensive phrase. But how comprehensive soever it may be 
made, it is legitimately made. The Anglicans are at liberty to 
pick out whatever canon suits them, be it 500 or a 1000 years 
old. The archbishop asserted no claim which he had not a 
right to assert and carry into effect. He exercised an authority 
inherent in the Church, arising from a common law right of its 
own, distinct from the common law of the secular authority, 
and in fact independent of it altogether. ‘This ‘right, franchise, 
“and liberty, was repeatedly ratified by statute. Hence the 2nd 
Henry VI. ch. i. (A.p. 1423), declares, ‘The holy Church, having 
‘ liberties and franchises, shall have and enjoy them well used, and 
“not repealed, nor by the common law repealable. We have 
but to descend from this point by two very easy steps, and we 
‘shall find ourselves upon the level of our own legal times. The 
first step is from this constitution of Arundel, enforcing the 
practices antecedent to his period, to the statute of Henry VIII, 
ratifying all the previous canons ; and the second step is from 
Henry to Elizabeth, who declares that this very statute of Henry 
“shall stand and be in full force and strength to all intents, con- 
“structions, and purposes, and shall extend to your highness, 
“your heirs and successors, as fully and largely as ever the 
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‘same did extend to the late King Henry VIIL, your high- 
‘ness’ father. * We find, therefore, that with these canons of 
the Church, ratified by these Acts of Parliament, the Anglicans 
have full liberty to carry out many more portions of the papal 
ceremonies than they have yet thought it prudent to venture 
upon. Nor must it escape our observation that these statutes, 
as ‘to construction, are to be taken as other statutes are taken. 

II. They enjoin confession, impose penance, and pronounce: 
absolution. 

The outcry raised a few years since against the revival of the 
confessional, ‘left them in quiet possession of the law. They can 
prove, that from the time when the secular power in England 
first submitted itself to papal domination (which was in A.D. 785), 
down to the period when the last canon was made upon this 
matter (which was in A.D. 1378), confession invariably and 
inseparably preceded communion. Large additions were made 
to the laws during this lengthened period, until they assumed 
a consolidated form under Archbishop Sudbury. His canon. 
declares, that ‘ Whoever does not confess to his proper priest, once- 
‘in the year at least, and receive the sacrament of the Eucharist 
‘ at Easter, let him be forbidden entrance into the church while 
‘he is alive, and be deprived of Christian burial when dead.” 
Mark, ‘ whoever, Churchman or Nonconformist, ‘does not con- 
‘ fess’ is here excluded Christian burial. 

This canon is in force by virtue of the before-mentioned. 


statute of Henry VIII., revived by that of Elizabeth also before: 


quoted. Nor is it so much as relaxed, much less repealed, by 


the last Act of Uniformity. It is true Cranmer, in the time of 


Edward VI., endeavoured to bring in some change on this point. 
In the first Book of Common Prayer, under Edward, we find. 
these remarkable words :— 


‘Requiring such as shall be satisfied with a general confes-. 
sion, not to be offended with them that do use, to their further: 
satisfying, the auricular and secret confession to the priest; nor: 


those also which think needful or convenient, for the quietness 


of their own consciences, particularly to open their sins to the 
priest, to be offended with them that are satisfied with their 


humble confession to God and the general confession to the Church. 
But in all things to follow and keep the rule of charity, and every 
man to be satisfied with his own conscience, not judging other 
men’s minds or consciences; whereas he hath no warrant ot God’s 
word to the same.’ + 


The sentiment here enunciated must be regarded as a noble: 


* The 1st of Elizabeth, ch. i. s. 3 & 10. 
+ ‘Liturgies and Documents of Edward VI.’ (Parker Society), p. 82. 
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one, considering the time when it was made. Never before, since 
AD. 785, had auricular confession been placed among the mat- 
ters which should be left to ‘EVERY MAN’S OWN CONSCIENCE.” 
Down to Edward’s time, law had sternly demanded it, priests had 
more offensively exacted it, and ‘conscience’ had still more 
painfully submitted to the imposition. This appeal to con- 
science lasted, however, us law, only about three years. It 
expired with Edward’s second Book of Common Prayer. That 
by statute was to be taken as ‘explaining and making more 
‘perfect’ the first; and as the paragraph was then wholly 
omitted, it is by law deemed extinguished. And so it is to be 
regarded to this day. For as Elizabeth made the second book 
of Edward VI. her model,* and as Charles II. re-affirmed that of 
Elizabeth, it follows that the sentiment has altogether ceased to 
exist as a principle of law. 

To appeal therefore to the Reformation of Edward VL, is the 
same as to seek an escape through a door, locked, bolted, and 
barred, after having once been partially thrown open. 

Then as to penance. The 25th Article of Elizabeth 
places penance among other four things—confirmation, orders, 
matrimony, and extreme unction—which ‘are not to be counted 
‘for sacruments, for that they have not any visible sign or 
‘ceremony ordained of God.’ But though repudiated as a sacra- 
ment, it can be retained as a custom—observed with as much 
solemnity as though it was a sacrament. Indeed, more so 
in some cases, seeing that the priest and the penitent may 
adopt it as matter of choice, if not of conscience. 

Then again as to absolution. The constitution of Othobon, 
A.D. 1268, enjoins that ‘All who hear confessions, expressly 
‘absolve their penitents by pronouncing the under-written words : 
‘By the authority of which I am possessed, I absolve thee from 
‘thy sins.” This was a new form of words. Down to this period 
no such words had been used ; it had been left with the priest 
to adopt his own words: henceforth this special injunction 
restricted the form. The priests of the present day are bound 
by this canon, unless they prefer using the form of words 
enjoined in the present Book of Common Prayer. These are 
much stronger than those in the above constitution. Now, the 
priest says, ‘Our Lord Jesus Christ, who hath left power to 
‘his Church to absolve all sinners who truly repent and believe 
‘in him, of his great mercy forgive thee thine offences; and 
‘by his authority COMMITTED TO ME, I absolve thee from all thy 
‘sins, in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
‘ Holy Ghost.’ 


* 1st Elizabeth, ch. ii. s. 3. 
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Following up the constitution of the legate, the priest 
requires ‘their penitents to confess their sins with reverence and 
‘humility. You must couple this ‘reverence and humility’ 
with the solemn use of the words, ‘In the name of the Father,’ 
&c. At the same time it must be recollected, that according to 
canon law, this ‘series of words’ contain and convey the 
very thing they express ; especially so when accompanied by any 
outward sign, which, in this case of absolution, the priest 
may incorporate in the whole service by the use of oil, at 
the time he pronounces the words. We read, therefore, of 
‘the consecrated oil’ in the constitutions of Otho, A.p. 1237, 
which ‘the ministers of the Church shall purely and devoutly 
‘administer. Both the above constitutions, we have seen, 
obtain a present force in the ecclesiastical courts. 

III. They elevate the eucharistic cup. 

At present we need not go into any lengthened discussion as to 
the views entertained by the Anglicans concerning the sacrament 
of the Lord’s Supper. It may suffice to state, that they hold 
it to be ‘a sacrifice,’ and the ‘sacrifice of a sacrament’ according 
to the canon of A.D. 1281. They go still further back for 
many of the opinions they have drawn from the earliest of 
the ancient canons. These declare not exactly the doctrine 
of transubstantiation, or a passing over of the bread into the 
blood of Christ, and a passing over of the wine into the body of 
Christ, as Henry VIITI.’s statute defines it, but rather the change 
wrought so as to convert the bread into the body, and the wine 
into the blood of Christ. We stop not to inquire what can 
be meant by this, but advance to the practice by which these 
men seek to bring back the people into a veneration of the cup, 
assimilating itself to the veneration Romanists are wont to pay 
at the time of the elevation of the host. 

As the law now stands, there is nothing to prevent either the 
elevation or veneration in this case. The matter stands thus: 
In the first book of prayer issued by Edward VI, the rubric 
reads, ‘These words before rehearsed are to be said, turning 
‘still to the altar, without any elevation or showing the 
‘sacrament to the people. Here is a positive interdict. Three 
years after the interdict disappears; for it is not repeated in 
the second Book of Common Prayer, nor has any interdict 
like it been published subsequently. According to law, there- 
fore, there is now no prohibition against the elevation of the 
cup, or showing the sacrament. It may be done in the way 
most agreeable to the taste and intention of the priests officia- 
ting at the altar. They may not, according to the 25th Article 
of Elizabeth, ‘carry about’ this or any other ‘sacrament,’ nor 
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invite the people ‘to gaze upon’ them. But ‘We should duly 
‘use them ;’ and in such a kind of use, elevation and veneration 
may be included. For the legal construction of the word ‘ duly’ 
is confined to the manner of receiving, and not to the disposition 
of mind of the recipient. This forms a distinct proposition, 
which is comprehended as to ‘such as worthily receive the 
same. 

IV. They burn candles on the altar. 

One of the most ancient customs of the faithful was to make 
an offering of candles, simply because lights on the altar had a 
symbolic meaning. They ‘ were not to drive away the darkness, 
* but to signify bliss, to the honour of Christ, who is our light.’* 
This custom was acceptable to the people, it continued for 
ages, and as a spontaneous offering these candles were 
reckoned among the most precious gifts a true Catholic 
could bestow on his own particular church. So deeply had 
the religious element entered into this usage, that the 
Church eventually threw the burden of providing these candles 
and candlesticks upon parishioners. And to this day the canons 
imposing this burden remain in force. Archbishop Gray, in his 
constitutions, A.D. 1250, speaks of ‘a candlestick for the paschal 
‘taper, two candlesticks for the acolyth, and the beam light 
“in the church. Winchelsey, in his constitutions, A.D. 1305, 
enlarged the number of things parishioners were to provide 
and maintain. He also enjoined ‘a candlestick for the taper 
‘at Easter,’ including other lights at different times. In very 
truth, it would be idle to attempt to show that lights on 
the altar were rife at the time the statute of Henry VIII. 
ratified all the pre-existing canons, and gave to them a prospec- 
tive operation. The rubrics of Edward VI. do not so much 
as refer to candles burning on the altar. There is not one 
positive law abrogating, although there are positive laws en- 
joining, the use ; and therefore, by the invariable rule of con- 
struction, that one positive law can be repealed only by another 
and equally certain positive law, the Anglicans are safe in 
using as many lighted candles as they can afford, or as pa- 
rishioners consent to be taxed with providing. Indeed, the 
rubrics as such do not reach the case; for this simple reason : 
the Acts of Uniformity confine the entirety of worship to what- 
ever is contained in the Book of Common Prayer, not one 
word being said against canon law.t 


* Canons of Elfric, a.p. 957. 

+ These are all penal statutes, and therefore must be construed strictly. 
They cannot be taken with other laws, unless such other laws are mentioned 
in them, either in the way of ratification, explanation, or abrogation. The Acts 
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V. They bedeck the altar with costly cloths curiously wrought, 
and their priests with a variety of costly vestments. 

These fall within the legal provisions made for ‘ the furniture’ 
(ornamenta) of the church and priests, and are expressly settled 
by the Ist of Elizabeth, ch. ii. s. 25, which reads thus: 
‘Such ornaments of the church and of the ministers thereof 
‘ shall be retained and be in use, as was in this Church of England 
‘by authority of Parliament, in the second year of the reign of 
‘King Edward the Sixth.” Bear in mind, that ‘the authority 
‘of Parliament’ in the 2nd of Edward, was still preserved in 
favour of canon law; and more than this, Elizabeth says the 
ornaments shall be such as were used then ; but she does not 
say none other shall be used. It is a remarkable fact, that 
while as to prescribed words of ‘open prayer,’ those enjoined are 
to be used, and ‘none other or otherwise,’ yet no such exclu- 
sion of other things exists in respect of rites, ceremonies, or 
ornaments. Here some are prescribed, but ‘ others or otherwise’ 
are not interdicted. The Anglicans avail themselves of this fatal 
omission in the law, and exultingly say, We use those plain orna- 
ments which statute law has enjoined ; and we take the liberty 
law has superinduced, to make such additions as pre-existing 
canons have prescribed. For instance, as to the ministers : the 
canon of Winchelsey, A.D. 1305, prescribes, ‘The principal vest- 
‘ment,’ .¢., the best cope for the most solemn holy days, ‘ with 
‘a chesible,’ the garment next under the cope; ‘a dalmatic,’ 
the deacon’s garment, so called from being first woven in Dal- 
matia; ‘a tunic, the subdeacon’s garment; ‘a choral cope’ for 


of Uniformity cross the path along which canon law makes its way. But 
though they interfere, they do not exclude. Both orders of legislation here 
rank as positive laws, and as such express words must ratify or repeal them. 
Upon this principle Edward VI. proceeds in the Act respecting the marriage of 
priests. Canon law, as ‘laws positive,’ had interdicted such marriages: statute 
law repealed the interdiction by comprehending all prohibitory ‘canons, consti- 
‘tutions, and ordinances heretofore made’ (2nd & 8rd Edward VI. ch. xxi. s. 2). 
Without such words the statute would have been a dead letter. So also with re- 
spect to fastings, ‘ constitutions and usages’ are included in the statute (ch. xix. of 
this reign), which abolished the principle upon which canon law had previously 
based them. But neither of Edward's Acts of Uniformity make the slightest 
allusion to this order of legislation. Probably, as the subject of canon law taken 
as a whole was then sub judise, it was thought advisable to allow the 
entire question to be settled without taking it piece-meal. Hence the rubrics may 
have been intended as guides for what would afterwards become substantive and 
essential alterations. But the main question never having become authorita- 
tively settled, what were intended to become changes turned out nothing 
else than bewildering additions rather than alterations. The very foundation 
was thus left unfinished, and it has been mistaken for a completed work. 
The law does not therefore meet the difficulty which now so seriously presses 
upon Protestant principles or practices. ‘This difficulty is increased, seeing that 


the ecclesiastical courts are tied up to this state of things; for they cannot put 
a construction upon statutes. 
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the priest who sang the hours, ‘ with all its appendages,’ viz., the 
amyt, alb, girdle, maniple, and stole; ‘a rocket, a surplice 
without sleeves ; ‘three surplices,’ one each for priest, deacon, 
and subdeacon. All these vestments parishioners may be called 
upon to provide. Or the priest may fall back upon a much older 
law than this of 1305, and, according to the law of A.D. 957, pro- 
vide his own books and vestments. These in the Anglo-Saxon 
periods were costly and numerous, and indicated a strength of 
principle at work of which we have few and occasional imitations 
in the present day. Edward VI. did not abrogate either of these 
laws, when he prescribed that the priest should wear ‘a plain 
‘alb or surplice with a cope,’ seeing that not one word is used 
by him as to what vestments shall not be worn. So as to the 
altar furniture. The same rule of law applies as to the construc- 
tion of Edward VI.’s rubric, when he speaks of the communion 
table having on it ‘a fair white linen cloth.’ But this provision 
does not supersede the things prescribed by this very canon of 
A.D. 1305. By it the altar was to be furnished with a ‘frontal, 
a square piece of linen cloth covering the altar and hanging 
down from it ; ‘a censer; a decent vail for Lent ;* banners for 
rogation days; ‘an osculatory, or tablet, with a picture of 
Christ, the Virgin, or the like, which the priest kissed, and gave 
to the people for the same purpose; ‘a candlestick for the 
‘taper ;’ and ‘the chief image in the chancel.’ All these the 
parishioners were, and still are, bound to provide. They have 
never been abolished as ornaments, although they may have 
fallen into disuse in some places since the Reformation. But 
they have never been swept away. Nor is there any present 
authority that can prevent this becoming universally re- 
established. Produce such authority, and the main difficulty is 
removed. The onus probandi falls upon the Protestant section 
or party in the Church. They have a still heavier burden: they 
have to prove that the ancient constitution of the Church is not 

* «The Lenten vail’ is as old as the time of Alfred the Great. He it was 
who first imposed the heaviest of all heavy penalties for any visible opposition 
to this appendage to the altar. ‘If any man,’ said he, ‘ without leave take down 


‘the holy vail in Lent, let satisfaction be made with one hundred and twenty 
shillings.’—Johnson’s Ecclesiastical Laws, 878. 

The pagan men of that day deemed it a wrong for the priests to put up such 
avail. It was designed to prevent the people seeing what was being done during: 
mass, and intimated their want of light and knowledge. The people resented 
this affront. As pagan worshippers, they had been accustomed to the privilege of 
being admitted to become ‘eye witnesses’ of the whole mystery of tho general 
thanksgiving celebrated at the altar. And to this day, the uncovering of the 
god at their greatest festival is, to many pagans, the occasion of the greatest joy. 
Alfred punished the men who rose up and tore down the Lenten vail at the 
time of mass. Their violence shows the depth of feeling enkindled by its being 
put up, partly to intimate their ignorance, but principally to show the exclusive 
superiority of the priesthood, whatever the intelligence of the laity. 
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now what it was in remote periods; viz. that gifts in kind 
formed the practice. By gifts for the altar, and by gifts of 
vestments for the priests, how costly soever they may be, both 
the one and the other were clothed and adorned. The obliga- 
tion cast upon parishioners to provide these ormamenta, has 
not superseded the spontaneous offering, or oblations of indi- 
viduals. The Anglicans know this, and act accordingly. 

So far we have examined those canons only which are in- 
cluded within the period mentioned in the Report of the Ecclesi- 
astical Commissioners. We have not noticed the constitutions 
of Otho or Othobon, much less have we brought out the pon- 
tifical law about the ornaments of the Church. The constitutions 
of our own archbishops, made in our own country, sustained and 
ratified by our own English Parliaments, have exclusively 
engaged attention. They will confirm the assertion, that the 
Anglicans are right in law. They are sufficiently masters of 
antiquity to know that human beings were never so easily or so 
successfully drawn into the belief of doctrines, as when these 
were addressed to the eye as well as to the ear. Sounds may 
be heard, only to die away ; but objects fasten upon the senses 
and the imagination. The sympathies of our nature melt in 
with what is seen more rapidly and imperishably than with 
what is only heard. The old ecclesiastical legislators were braced 
up to this philosophy of Church government, and the present 
authorities seem to be conscious of its mighty force ; for they 
allow such teachers to step into the sacred precincts as know 
best how to lay hold of this method of instruction. This order 
of men is daily gaining strength, simply because law has left 
them at liberty to employ a mode of impression which their 
own judgments are satisfied is the one most effectual for the 
attainment of their ulterior purposes. They go still further: 
they not merely teach by the eye and the ear, but these two 
inlets to the soul are pierced in by the inculcation of doctrines 
indissolubly associated with the ceremonials of that Church 
which has supplied the attractive draperies in which they are 
clothed. Hence,— 

VI. They may and do teach doctrines supplementary to the 
Thirty-nine Articles, and the Book of Common Prayer. 

The common understanding is, that the Thirty-nine Articles 
embrace all the doctrines of the Church. They do no such 
thing. They were ‘agreed upon in Convocation for the avoiding 
‘of diversities of opmions ; but they do not exclude opinions 
other than those contained in the compilation. These other 
opinions and doctrines form the background scenery in the 
ecclesiastical landscape. Without this, the landscape as a whole 
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would not be complete. To establish ‘consent touching true 
‘religion, which these articles were framed professedly to 
secure, is one thing ; but to preclude belief in the remainder of 
doctrines, left behind and beyond the specified items of faith, is 
another and a very different thing. ‘The supreme truth’ is, 
according to these men, drawn from canon laws. These speak 
to them in the present day as did ‘the orthodox fathers’ in 
times long since grown old and grey. Compress our faith within 
the articles? Have nothing ELSE to believe? No such rule 
will we follow, say they. And, we repeat, they are right in law. 
The learned among them discover sentiments, principles, doc- 
trines embedded in the canons which can be found nowhere else 
in any authorized standard of Church faith and practice. They 
would deem themselves guilty of putting far away the garnish- 
ments, if not the very essence of spiritual nutriment, were they 
to treat such canons as dead letters, fit studies for antiquaries, 
but useless to theologians. Their theology is, therefore, modelled 
by patterns of the antique, adorned with some few modern re- 
liefs to the ear and the eye. It would be almost an endless 
task to attempt anything like an approximation to an analysis 
of those doctrinal canons which still retain the force of law. 
They involve so many complexities, that to set them forth clearly 
would require a lengthened treatise and much recondite illustra- 
tion. We confine ourselves, therefore, to that class of the canons 
(and it is by far the most numerous and ever-recurring class) which 
place human institutions as the necessary medium to Divine 
operations, Here is one specimen: speaking of the four articles 
of faith which ‘belong to the Deity intrinsically,’ and ‘the three 
‘which belong to its operations, Archbishop Peckham, in A.D. 
1281, says, ‘ The creation of every creature, visible and invisible, 
‘is from the entire indivisible Trinity ; and in the very next 
sentence, in indissoluble connection with this doctrine of crea- 
tion and ‘the operations of the Deity,’ we have these words : 
‘The sanctification of the Church is by the Holy Ghost, and by 
‘the sacraments of grace, and by all those things in which the 
‘ Christian Church communicates together ; by which we under- 
‘stand that the CHurRcH by the Holy Ghost, WITH HER sacra- 
‘ments and laws, is sufficient for the salvation of every man, 
‘though he be a sinner to never so great a degree.” It requires 
little or no painstaking to demonstrate, that according to 
this doctrine of Divine operations, the action of the Church takes 
precedence of the action of ‘the Holy Ghost,’ that without the 
Church the Holy Ghost does not and cannot operate, and that 
her sacraments and laws presuppose the indwelling and abiding 
operations of the Holy Ghost ; so that with or by these outward 
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signs salvation is secured to every man, and that as a conse- 
quence, ‘Out of the Church is no salvation.’ This is one of the 
‘fourteen articles of faith’ the clergy are ‘bound once a quarter 
* to expound to the people, without any affectation of subtlety.’ 

Whatever theological opinions the Church had held upon 
this point in preceding periods, became consolidated in this 
canon. It gives us the essence of every dogma about creative 
or prevenient grace, and, in fact, at once forms the radiating 
point of whatever claim the Church had set up to sacramental 
‘operations.’ This canon every_priest in the Anglican Church 
may declare himself bound to receive—yes, and to teach—as 
much as he is bound to believe and teach the 25th Article of 
Elizabeth, which says, ‘Sacraments have a wholesome effect or 
“operation. For her article does not supersede the canon, 
which, by the statute of Henry VIII. before referred to, is rati- 
fied as fully as were the articles of Elizabeth. We, in the present 
day, may deem the language of the Anglo-Saxon Church un- 
couth, when, in A.D. 740, the priest who came not when asked 
to baptize a child, was to be punished ‘for the damnation of a 
“soul.” * But if Peckham’s canon be right, the Saxon was not 
wrong. Nor was Othobon far out, when he, in A.D. 1268, issued 
his memorable constitutions from St. Paul’s, in one of which he 
says, ‘ Baptism is known to be the first plank which brings those 
‘ who sail through this dangerous world to the port of salvation, 
and which is ‘a gate to the other sacraments, as the authority of 
‘ the holy fathers testifies.’ With such canons as these unabated, 
any revision of the Book of Common Prayer would do little or 
nothing in the way of spiritual emancipation, unless, while* you 
purified its baptismal regeneration service, you also abolished 
these canonical dogmata about sacramental operations. ; 

VII. They could summon the judicial authority of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury in the way of ‘correction’ of those who do 
not adopt their principles and practices. 

We are quite aware of the grave importance of this assertion, 
and therefore crave special attention to the matters of fact. which 
it involves. The first fact is this: according to the ancient 
constitution of the Church, ‘ neglect of right’ is as punishable 
as the commission of an -offence. The principle runs through 
the entire code of ecclesiastical laws, whether they come from the 
Church alone, or from the Church and the State in their 
conjoined authority. By modern statutes the Archbishop of 
Canterbury is ‘metropolitan of this realm,’ and as such his 
judicial powers stretch over the British Empire. Wherever 
the Church of England is settled, there his authority reaches ; a 

* See Ecgbriht’s, Archbishop of York, Excerptions, 
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of that authority consisting in its becoming his duty to 
insure the exact, faithful, and complete execution of all the laws 
of the Church. He is, therefore, bound to ‘correct’ any neglect 
of what is legally imposed. 

The next fact is statute law. An Act of Henry VIIL* 
provides against the evil of persons being cited out of the dio- 
ceses in which they dwelt. Henceforth the practice was to cease, 
‘except for any spiritual offence or cause committed or omitted, 
‘followed or neglected to be done, contrary to right or duty, by 
‘the bishop; or in case the bishop dare not nor will not 
‘convent the party to be sued before him.’ Letters of request 
may be sent from an inferior to a superior judge, but that ‘only 
‘in cases where the law civil or canon’ allows such request ‘to 
‘be lawful or tolerable.” The canons stretch further than this 
statute ; for they enjoin upon ‘archdeacons to inquire into the 
‘sacred furniture and vestments, and diligently use correction 
‘where there is occasion.” + Again, ‘If any archdeacon neglect 
‘what has been enjoined him, let him be suspended by autho- 
‘rity of this statute from entrance into the Church.’t And 
again, ‘We charge archbishops, bishops, and archdeacons, in virtue 
‘of their holy obedience, to make diligent inquiry’ into certain 
things ; ‘and if they be negligent, let them be suspended from 
* the use of the dalmatic, tunic, and sandals, the lesser prelates 
‘from entrance into the Church.’ § Here then we have punish- 
ment suspended over the heads of those whose duty it is to 
punish others who neglect the laws of the Church. This 
gh pervades the entire system of ecclesiastical law. It 

as been interfluent, whatever other changes may have taken 
effect ; and «@ portion applies to all those who neglect to carry 
out those canons which the Anglicans most studiously seek to 
restore in their entirety. ‘ In virtue of their holy obedience,’ is 
their motto, and by that obedience they are bound to require 
every and any ecclesiastical judge to put the laws of the Church 
in force against any who neglect them, as determinately as 
against those who dare to transgress. The statute of Henry 
VIII., revived by the Ist of Elizabeth, ch. i. s. 10, gives the 
Archbishop of Canterbury power, in the ‘ Arches’ Audience and 
‘other high courts of the archbishops of this realm, to take 
cognizance of all such neglects. Him of Exeter, therefore, could 
cite any one of the clergy belonging to another diocese, if the 
bishop of such diocese ‘dare not, or will not do his duty’ in 
enforcing the law. 


} Constitutions of Othobon, a.p. 1268 (5th and 9th). § Ibid. 
NO, LXXIII. E 
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Such then is the legal position of the Church of England. 
We have aimed to exhibit facts based on law. We are not 
responsible for these laws; we did not make them; but we 
are responsible for allowing them to remain in force, or as 
liable to be enforced, after knowing they exist. Disguise it 
who may, we challenge any competent judge to disprove that 
the great spring of our ecclesiastical laws is what it was, and 
where it was, in the time of Henry VIII. Three hundred and more 
years have come and gone, laden with their many other changes, 
but still this fountain of the legal doctrine of the Church is the 
same. In the abolition of canon law Henry had to grapple 
with amaster evil, which had been allowed an uninterrupted run of 
more than seven hundred years before his own reign. He waged 
war in the dark, while we complacently slumber on in the light. 
Parliament gave him the machinery to clear away the whole 
code of canon law, as such,* and by this clearance to do 
honour to the national Church, by rendering it wholly inde- 
pendent in respect to legislation. Henry died before the inquiry 
on this subject was finished. Edward VI. revived the com- 
mission, but also died just as the commissioners had completed 
their work, under the designation, Reformatio leqgum ecclesias- 
ticum. Archbishop Parker, in the 13th of Elizabeth, re-intro- 
duced the matter in Convocation, and it was submitted to the 
consideration of the House of Commons ; but the Queen and 
her council, for reasons of their own, discountenanced any further 
prosecution of the subject, and thus put the quietus upon this 
grave national question. We stand therefore where Henry left 
us. And more than this ; we stand in the strangest of anoma- 
lous positions, unknown to any other ecclesiastical nationality ; 
for Henry despoiled the Pope, as Pope, of all authority over us; 
but we, by leaving undone what he intended to do, have allowed 

ntifical law to remain in full force. It is still interwoven in 

glish jurisprudence, operating upon secular as well as upon 
ecclesiastical matters. We have not in this article touched upon 
the former question, as it is beyond our present purpose. We 
have confined our attention to facts which serve to show how 
this old popish form of authority has been allowed to eat away 
the Reformation of Edward VI., to crush out the vital elements 
of our true Protestant faith, and to do not a little towards 
carrying us back to ‘a baptized paganism.’ 

It were easy to show how canon law affects even Noncon- 
formists. It is not many years since that the Rev. John Guyer, 
of Ryde, Isle of Wight, was denied Christian burial in the same 
vault in which his child had been buried. Canon law protected 


* See page 36. 
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the minister of the church who refused the solemnity. That law 
dates as old as A.D. 1378, and has been quotéd (page 40.) It 
demands, too, confession to the priest prior to communion. 
Strictly construed, no one—no, not a Church of England man— 
is safe. Say not—There is no danger of such a law being carried 
fully out. No doubt an outcry would be raised were every 
minister to insist upon the law in every instance. Then it 
would be swept away. And what then? Huge masses of worse 
canons would remain untouched. We must look the enemy full 
in the face. If Henry VIII. was justified in saying, ‘The 
‘Church of England is at this hour sufficient and meet of itself, 
‘without the intermeddling of any exterior person or persons, to 
‘declare and determine all such offices and duties as to the 
‘spirituality doth appertain,’* it cannot surely have become 
incompetent to frame its own laws, now that, as a nation, we 
have had more than three centuries’ additional knowledge swp- 
plied us, as well from England itself as from all Christendom. 
Our Anglo-Catholics have their watchword. They rather 
complacently adhere to the description they have given their 
object when they describe themselves as the Church of England, 
and as having a special work to do at this particular time. 
Ostensibly they do not recognise Roman principles or practices 
eo nomine. On the contrary, they speak of the corruptions the 
Church of Rome has at various periods established. These dis- 
tort, disfigure, and enfeeble, and as ecclesiastical evils must, they 
say, be laid aside. They point to many reformations Rome her- 
self made, or professed to make, prior to that made by Henry 
VIII. or by Edward VI. But they are careful to remind us, 
that whatever was at such times done, was done by the Church 
in her own name, by her own inherent authority, and for her 
sole benefit, independent of secular governments; so far, at least, 
independent as to dispense with penal statutes, enforcing ‘ evan- 
‘ gelical discipline,’ + or inculcating ‘evangelical doctrine. They 
would even approve of the motives and rules of action avowed 
and ratified as far back as a.D. 742, when Anglo-Saxon kings 
gave personal influence, rather than regal authority; to ‘ examine 
‘all necessary points of religion delivered to us by the ancient 
‘institutes of the holy fathers in the infancy of the Church of 
‘England’§ Then the great object was to retain the English 
Church ; now the main object is to restore it. Then men had 
to look at its ‘infancy ;’ now we seek to imitate its manhood. 
* 24th Henry VIII. ch. xii. s. 1. 


t See Excerptions of Ecgbriht, a.p. 740, in Johnson’s Collection of Eccle- 
siastical Laws. 


i Cuthbert’s Canons, a.p. 747, ibid. 
Johnson’s Ecclesiastical Laws. 
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The eleven centuries which have intervened have not, the 
Anglicans. assert, changed the original constitution of the 
Church. According to a fixed rule, that constitution cannot be 
changed, whatever Jaw or custom may have been allowed to 
supervene as additions to the original constitution. In one 
word, they repudiate Edward VI. and adhere to Augustine. 
Here again they are safe : the way back to him has been paved by 
Elizabeth. Her 29th Article settles, or seeks to settle, many of 
the theological problems which had been involved in the question 
whether wicked men, as wicked men, were or were not savingly 
benefited by partaking of ‘the body of Christ’ Around it a 
great variety of other matters had necessarily crowded. To 
relieve itself of the religious falsehood taught by the canons, 
the Church threw the entire merits of the question upon the 
priest. Hence arose ‘ the doctrine of intention.’ So that, if the 
priest did not intend to convey salvation, salvation was not 
conveyed, seeing that without such intention the sacrament 
was not perfected, and consequently did not take effect. The 
words are, ‘ Deficit forma cum intentione, non conficitur sacra- 
mentum.’* 

We see then that the Anglo-Catholic party are not in the 
Church of England by sufferance: we might as well speak of 
the Church itself as existing by sufferance. Neither ought we 
to be surprised if this party should disavow the Reformation, 
and talk of restoring the state of things anterior to it in a far 
greater degree. They are right in law. As that now stands, it 
is so decidedly in their favour, as to warrant them in looking 
with haughty front on their brethren who presume to censure 
them as wanting in sound Protestantism. 

Our national Church ought not, must not, so remain ; or, to 
speak more correctly, cannot so remain. When or how the 
change is to come to pass we do not venture to predict. ‘The 
character that change will assume, the extent to which it will 
reach, the nature of the influence it will exert upon Chris- 
tendom, mainly depend upon the amount of accurate know- 
ledge that may be diffused in relation to this question. 


* Missale Romarum de Defectibus in Celebratione Missarum Occurrentibus, 8. 1, 7. 
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Arr. III.—(1.) 4 Memoir of Sir Philip Sidney. By H. R. Fox 
Bourne. Chapman & Hall. 
(2.) Miscellaneous Works of Sir Philip Sidney. 1829. 
(3). Zhe Countesse of Pembroke’s Arcadia: a Pastorale Romance. By 
Sir Smpney. Folio, 1633. (8th edition.) 


AMONG the great men of the days of Elizabeth, amid that 
galaxy of illustrious names which have made her reign far 
shining beyond any other in our annals, there is ‘one bright, 
‘particular star’ upon which the eyes of succeeding generations 
have ever lovingly dwelt. We need scarcely write the name, 
for even the little child spelling out his first lesson in English 
history would reply, ‘Sir Philip Sidney. And from that sorrow- 
ful day when, followed by weeping thousands, he was borne to 
old St. Paul’s, even until now, Philip Sidney—with those rare 
endowments both of mind and body, the ‘ beautiful soul’ 
enshrined in a face of almost feminine beauty; with his many 
accomplishments, his lofty chivalrous spirit, his stainless life, his 
heroic and most Christian death—has appeared to us rather as 
some beautiful creation of the poet, the ideal exemplar of the 
‘veray parfaite gentil knighte, than as an actual historical 

rsonage. No wonder that a character so attractive should 

ve no lack of biographers, from the day when Fulke Greville 
sat down in his old age so lovingly to trace the progress of his 
life-long friend from his school-boy days to his death-bed, pre- 
senting us with a life which, notwithstanding its fond garrulity, 
we would not exchange for another, down to the present time, 
when Mr. Bourne devotes the portly volume before us to the 
same subject. 

It is singularly unfortunate, in respect to Sir Philip Sidney, 
that although the intimate friend of so many, we have scarcely 
one of his private letters. These, valuable beyond all other 
documents to the biographer, are plentiful enough in the case of 
many statesmen and courtiers, his contemporaries. We can 
mark the vanity and self-importance of Sir Christopher Hatton 
in his letters; we can trace the minutest domestic details in 
those of Lord Burghley, ruefully casting up his expenses at 
Theobalds, or lamenting ‘little Anne’ suffering with her teeth ; 
and we could almost compile a life of the gallant and unfor- 
tunate Essex from his private letters alone, while of Philip 
Sidney, we have only the scantiest notices, often mere indirect 
references in official letters. We therefore especially thank Mr. 
Bourne for the pains he has taken, while making use of the 
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larger memoirs and collections of Collins and Zouch, to seek 
after original documents, especially in that invaluable de- 
pository, the State Paper Office ; and although we had hoped a 
more abundant harvest would have rewarded his labours, still 
his exertions have thrown additional light on several important 

ints ; and with this additional light we will endeavour to trace 
Rr Philip Sidney’s career. 

Few readers are aware how closely related Philip Sidney was 
to many of the leading characters of that day. On his father’s 
side, of an ancient though not noble family, his grandfather was 
knighted on Flodden Field, and received the manor of Penshurst 
in reward for his prowess. Subsequently, as ‘tutor, chamber- 
‘lain, and steward,’ to the young Prince Edward, he became a 
person of no small importance at court, and Henry, his sop, was 
therefore introduced to the palace at only eight years of age, 
where, as ‘henchman to the King’ as these little pages were 
called, he was honoured to stand in cloth-of-gold livery, adorned 
with the Tudor red dragon, close beside his royal master on 
state occasions, ready to pick up the broidered glove, or rever- 
ently to hold the perfumed handkerchief, or perhaps even the 
jewelled ‘pouncet box’ filled with ‘ swete powderes of marvellous 
‘ virtues.’ The whole family of the Sidneys of Penshurst, seem 
indeed from this time to have taken up their residence at court ; 
for, as Sir Henry Sidney relates, in a most interesting piece of 
autobiography addressed to Walsingham, and for which we are 
indebted to those invaluable stores so long hidden in the State 
Paper Office,— 

‘I was put by that most famous King to his sweet son, Prince 
Edward, my most dear master, prince, and sovereign; my near 
kinswoman being his only nurse, my father being his chamber- 
lain, my mother his governess, my aunt in such place as among 
meaner personages is called a dry nurse. . . . . And as the 
— grew in years and discretion, so grew I in favour and liking 

On Edward’s accession Henry Sidney became one of the chief 
gentlemen of the bed-chamber, was knighted, and soon after 
received the office of chief Cup-bearer to the King. It was doubt- 
less the young man’s high standing at court, and Edward’s well- 
known attachment to him, that led the Duke of Northumber- 
land, that bold, bad man, while seeking to ally his other 
children to. the highest nobility, to choose a mere knight, not 
even possessed of broad lands, as husband for his daughter Mary. 
The marriage took place in 1552; and in the grant, dated only 
two months before the King’s death, giving licence to Sir Henry 
Sidney ‘to put into livery, as retainers, fifty gentlemen and 
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‘yeomen,’ we can well perceive how anxious Northumberland, 
now the highest subject in the realm, was, that his daughter, if 
she could not take the high standing of her brothers and sister, 
should at least have the state she had been accustomed to in her 
father’s house. A fitting title and large estate, would doubtless 
have been added ; but Edward, whose failing health had begun 
to awaken Northumberland’s ambitious hopes, died in July. 
Sir Henry Sidney was in close attendance on him during his last 
illness, and it was in Sidney’s arms that he died. 

We have no account of Sir Henry Sidney or of his wife during 
the short time Northumberland played out his reckless and 
fatal game of ambition. The poor pageant-queen Jane Grey, 
does not appear to have been attended by her sister-in-law, but 
the young couple probably retired to Penshurst, where Sir 
William Sidney, the father, resided, and where, soon after, he 
died in a good old age, while Northumberland laid his head on 
the block, leaving four sons in the Tower expecting the same 
fate. Thus there was deep sorrow at Penshurst ere the birth 
of Philip. Six months after the execution of her father, Lady 
Mary Sidney had to mourn the execution of her brother 
Guilford Dudley, and his blameless and gifted wife Lady Jane ; 
and then, when at length the three remaining brothers were 
dismissed titleless and landless from the Tower, happy that they 
had escaped with their lives, the eldest, John, reached Penshurst 
only to die there three days after. But while the Dudleys met 
such severe treatment, a singular measure of favour seems to have 
been extended to the young knight so closely allied to them. 
Although, as he naively wrote many years after, ‘neither liki 
‘nor liked, as I had been,’ not only did he pass through these 
troublous times without even fine or forfeiture, but on the 8th of 
November, 1554, he received a charter confirming all his former 
honours and offices. On the 29th, Philip, their eldest child, was 
born, and we can almost pardon the gratitude of the parents 
that bestowed on their first-born the hated name of Philip of 
Spain. 

t contemplating these troublous times, we find it difficult to 
comprehend how men, who during the following reign stood 
forth so sternly as Protestants, could have passed unscathed 
through the fires of persecution that were blazing so fiercel; 

around them. On the part of some there was doubtless muc 

unworthy, though, when the dangers of the times are considered, 
almost pardonable, compliance ; but others seem to have been 
strangely protected, although well-known adherents to the re- 
formed faith ; and among this class Sir Henry Sidney and Lad 

Mary may be placed. The first two years after Philip's birth 
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Sir Henry spent apparently in close retirement at Penshurst ; 
and then, having been appointed to a subordinate office, he 
accompanied Lord Fitz-Walter, the new Lord Deputy, to Ireland, 
where he continued until the accession of Elizabeth, having been 
meanwhile raised to the office of Lord Chief Justice. During 
these years young Philip, with his sister Mary, his junior only by 
a twelvemonth, continued at Penshurst, under the care of an 
excellent mother, who, to the talents of the Dudleys, added the 
high moral and religious principle to which few indeed of that 
gifted but unprincipled family could lay claim. There, wan- 
dering about the pleasant grounds, the two beautiful children, 
almost twins in age and similarity of feature, laid the founda- 
tion of that devoted attachment which has been celebrated in so 
much sweet verse. We have no account of Philip’s earliest 
education. Probably he and his sister spelt out their horn-book 
at their mother’s knee, and probably learned their Latin primer 
from her teaching; but, happily, the age of Elizabeth, though an 
of profound scholarship, was no age for the encouragement 
of precocious talent, and thus the two beautiful and gifted chil- 
dren were allowed to wander at will until the age of seven 
years, when their education, according to the strict rule of that 
day, commenced in right earnest. 

Meanwhile Sir Henry Sidney had received the appointment 
of Lord President of Wales, and now kept almost regal state at 
Ludlow Castle—that castle the very ruins of which are hallowed 
ground to the lover of English poetry, to the lover of Milton 
and his exquisite ‘Comus.’ The vicinity of Ludlow to Shrews- 
bury, and yet more, his friendship for the master, who had been 
a fellow-collegian, doubtless induced Sir Henry to send his son 
in his tenth year to Shrewsbury grammar-school, and place 
him under the care of master Thomas Ashton. Here, by a sin- 

good fortune, Philip had for schoolfellow Fulke Greville, 
is life-long friend and affectionate biographer, who tells us how 
rarely endowed he was, even from childhood ; ‘ His talk ever of 
‘knowledge, and his very play tending to enrich his mind, so as. 
‘even his teachers found something in him to observe and learn 
‘above that which they had usually read or taught. Which emi- 
‘nence by nature and industry made his worthy father style Sir 
‘Philip in my hearing, though I was unseen, Lumen familia 
‘suc.’ 

It was sad for the father, so justly proud of his gifted son, to be 
deprived of opportunity of constantly watching over his progress; 
but in 1565 Sir Henry was appointed Lord Deputy of Ireland, 
and thither he proceeded, at the close of the year, with his wife and 
younger children, leaving Philip under the care of his ‘discreet, 
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‘master,’ as he calls him in that delightful letter most probabl 
addressed about this time to ‘my little Philip, and which, md 
though so long, we think Mr. Bourne has done wisely to give 
entire. Two years after, Sir Henry returned to England, and 
then entered his son a student at Christ Church, Oxford. Here, 
in addition to the society of Fulke Greville, who accompanied 
him from Shrewsbury school, he formed that equally lasting 
friendship with Edward Dyer. Although nephew to the power- 
ful Earl of Leicester—undoubtedly as to influence the first 
subject of the realm—neither Philip nor his father seemed 
hitherto to have received much benefit from him. Cecil, however, 
— to have been greatly interested in the son, and alludes 
to him, in more than one letter, as even at that early age giving 
promise of very superior abilities. 

Soon after, a proposal of marriage, between his son, although 
only fourteen years of age, and Cecil’s eldest daughter Anne, 
about a year younger, was made by Sir Henry Sidney; but 
‘cautious Cecil,’ who even then seems to have had an eye upon 
the young nobleman who eventually became his son-in-law—the 
Earl of Oxford—replied to the offer in a very characteristic 
letter, acknowledging the courtesy, but hinting, though with much 
hesitation, his doubts of the extent of the poor Lord Deputy’s 
purse. In this emergency application seems to have been 
made to the powerful uncle Leicester, who arranged the mar- 
riage settlement with Cecil, and apparently with great liberality ; 
but for some cause, now impossible to discover, though probably 
political, the alliance was broken off. That Philip felt any 
disappointment at this, as Mr. Bourne hints, is simply to apply 
the standard of the nineteenth century to the sixteenth. It is 
not unlikely that the children never heard of the plan until 
after it had been both arranged and broken off; but we think 
we can perceive that from this time the Earl of Leicester 

tronized more openly than heretofore his gifted nephew, and 

cil, although still most courteous, became far less friendly. 
Philip’s stay at Christ Church was not long: indeed, he quitted 
Oxford, as was the usual custom then, at an age earlier than 
students in the present day enter, being only sixteen. Nor, 
although afterwards celebrated for classical knowledge as well as. 
other attainments, did he take any degree, or, as far as we can 
ascertain, distinguish himself in any way. The story that he 
finished his studies at Cambridge rests upon no valid founda- 
tion, and it is most probable that on leaving Oxford he joined 
his family, Sir Henry Sidney, sick in mind and sick in body, 
having returned from Ireland in the spring of 1571. 

The case of the poor Lord Deputy at this time was especially 
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trying. After having expended large sums of money, and almost 
ruined his health in the diligent discharge of his onerous duties, 
the reward which the Queen proposed was to raise him to the 
peerage. Cecil had been thus rewarded the year before; and 
thus it seems to have been a politic arrangement on the part of 
the Queen, not only to honour an old and trustworthy servant, 
but to gratify Leicester by placing on an equality with the 
‘Lincolnshire Knight’ and his wife the daughter of her brother's 
schoolmaster, Sidney, in whose arms that brother had breathed 
his last, and the Lady Mary Dudley, whose father, with kingly 
power, had maintained an almost kingly state. But, alas! while 
rich in good fame and the blessings of those over whom he had 
tuled so mildly and so well that his name as ‘the good Lord 
‘Deputy’ was a household word in Ireland even down to the 
days of Strafford, Sir Henry Sidney was now a far poorer man 
than when he quitted pleasant Penshurst; almost too poor, 
} indeed, to sustain even the humble estate of knight. From 
a letters extant, application seems to have been made for some 
= | addition to his income, or at least for the payment of debts | 
incurred in the discharge of his official duties ; but as neither, it 
a appears, could be obtained, the only alternative was to endeavour 
7 humbly to decline the royal offer. There is a very touching 
ll letter, among the domestic correspondence in the State Paper 
Office, from Lady Mary Sidney, which Mr. Bourne has given at 
ee length ; and sad it is to see how anxiously and importunately, 
a even as though asking a boon rather than refusing a peerage, 
: the poor lady entreats Burghley on behalf of her husband, ‘who | 
‘truly I do find greatly dismayed with. the hard choice that is 
‘ offered him, either to be a baron, now called in the number of 
‘many far more able than himself to maintain it withal, or else 
‘by refusing it to incur her highness’ displeasure ;’ and there- 
fore the daughter of Northumberland, the sister-in-law of ‘Queen 
‘Jane, humbly prays the fortunate statesman who in earlier 
days had humbly waited in her father's presence, ‘that it may 
“please you of your great goodness only to stay the motion of this 
“new title being any further offered him.’ 
- The appeal was successful, and Sir Henry was allowed to 
4 remain in the obscurity which his honourable poverty compelled 
4 him to seek. These revelations of the hard fate of his parents 
become extremely interesting when viewed in connection with 
their gifted son. Among the favourable influences upon his yet 
unformed but blameless character, these severe troubles, that 
bitter res angusta domi, must be placed ; and many a beautiful 
passage in his writings, and, more important still, that gentle 
sympathy with all suffering which formed the crowning grace 
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of his life, had perhaps been wanting but for the keen pressure 
of early trial. 

It was his father’s desire that Philip should be educated for a 
statesman ; and therefore, doubtless with a pleasure that in some 
measure counterbalanced his recent troubles, it was that Sir 
Henry, just after declining the peerage, saw his son set forth 
with the Earl of Lincoln, ambassador extraordinary to the court 
of France, in the spring of 1572. It is probable that Philip 
owed this appointment, and the means of defraying its expenses, 
to his uncle the Earl of Leicester. The Queen’s licence permits 
him to ‘go beyond the seas, with three servants and four horses, 
‘and to remain for two years, for his attaining the knowledge of 
‘foreign languages.’ To this Leicester added a letter of intro- 
duction to Walsingham, rather remarkable for the cool way in 
which he refers to him. ‘He is young and raw, and no doubt 
‘shall find those countries and the demeanours of the people 
‘somewhat strange unto him ; in which respect your good advice 
‘and counsel shall greatly behove him for his better directions.’ 

Paris was in the heyday of festival and merriment when 
young Philip arrived. The court was pleased with the special 
embassy, which, it was hoped, would advance the projected 
marriage of Elizabeth with Alencon, and the populace were 
eagerly looking forward to the shows and largesse which would 
accompany the marriage of the young King of Navarre to the 
King’s sister. Even Catholic and Huguenot had met in amity, all 
forgetful, it seemed, of their former bitter feuds. So here, 
during the summer, the young traveller stayed, under the 
friendly guardianship of Walsingham, receiving marked atten- 
tion from the King and his mother—an attention we are rather 
inclined to believe he owed to his relationship to Leicester than 
to his own graceful manners, especially as we find the King 
bestowing upon him, a stranger, the singular though highly honour- 
able office of ‘gentleman in ordinary of his bed-chamber. The 
time, doubtless, passed pleasantly away, for there were many 
learned men in Paris to whom Philip was introduced. Probably 
Henry Stephens was among the number—that illustrious scholar 
and printer with whom, in the cities of Germany, Sidney after- 
wards had much intercourse, and who held the young scholar in 
such high estimation that he dedicated one of his Greek publica- 
tions to him. There was, indeed, much in Paris at that time far 
more attractive to Sidney than the festivities of a licentious court. 
The great leaders of the Huguenot party were all there : Coligny, 
the Prince of Condé, La Rochefoucauld, Du Plessis, Mornay. With 
all these he associated ; while his loving biographer tells us that 
Henry of Navarre himself treated him even as a friend and 
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equal. But all was changed ere long, and in the atrocious 
massacre of St. Bartholomew Philip Sidney witnessed horrors 
which he never forgot, but which bound him henceforward with a 
life-long devotion to the Protestant cause. It is a strong proof, we 
think, of the awe which Protestant England, unsupported as she 
was, inspired, when we find that not only Walsingham, but even 
the meanest Englishman under his roof, was safe as in the King’s 
own palace; while it affords even stronger proof of the perfect 
organization of that deadly plot. How well must the whole plan 
have been arranged, and how powerful must that unseen hand 
have been that held the bloodhounds in leash until the very 
moment the tocsin sounded, and then kept them off from the 
haughty Englishmen, who boasted Protestantism as their birth- 
right, while they hunted down the trembling Huguenots, who 
held the same faith upon mere sufferance. 

A few days after, Sidney quitted Paris, and took his way 
to Germany, visiting various cities, and after some months 
arriving at Frankfort, where he lodged for some time at 
Wechel’s, a celebrated printer of Greek and Hebrew books. 
It was here he met with one of his most valued friends, 
Hubert Languet, a learned man, and at this time one of 
the leaders of continental Protestantism. Although a solitary 
student, and far more than double the age of the young 
traveller, a strong attachment toward him seems from the 
first to have sprung up in Languet’s mind—an attachment 
resembling that of a devoted father toward a highly-gifted 
son. This attachment was warmly reciprocated by Sidney, 
and the youth of eighteen to whom everything was bright 
and new, and the civilian of fifty-four well experienced in 
the wiles of European politics, became linked together in a 
life-long friendship, which to us, in this colder age, seems 
strangely romantic. From Languet, however, Sidney, as he 
repeatedly acknowledges, received much valuable instruction : 
indeed, from some lines in a poem in his ‘ Arcadia,’ we 
think he was greatly indebted to him for more serious views 
of religion :— 

‘ Languet the shepherd best swift Ister knew 
For clerkly rede, and hating what is naught, 
For faithful heart, clean hands, and mouth as true. 
With his sweet skill my skilless youth he drew 
To have a feeling sense of Him who sits 
Beyond the heaven, far more beyond our wits.’ 


In company with his new friend, Sidney, after some stay 
at Frankfort, proceeded to Vienna, and from thence went 
alone into Hungary, and then, returning to Vienna, set 
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forth for Italy. Would that, instead of these ‘ epistol,’ in 
which in choice Latin we can just discover some meagre 
notices of his travels, we could lay our hand on the letters 
which Sidney doubtless addressed to that beloved sister, 
always foremost in his affections, however numerous his 
friends might be—letters, doubtless, carefully preserved and 
read over—telling, in that delightful style which distinguishes 
Sidney’s prose, and not without those pretty quaintnesses 
which make his ‘ Arcadia’ such pleasant reading, ‘ how he did 
‘scale— 
‘ The craggy rocks of the Alps and Apennine,’ 


and visited the chief Italian cities, studying rules of grammar, 
learning astronomy, ‘ getting a notion of music,’ making ac- 
quaintance with Tintoret and Paul Veronese at Venice, and 
sitting to the latter for his portrait at Languet’s earnest 
request. What a precious possession must that picture have 
been—what a prize for our National Gallery ! 

Sidney, naturally enough, wished to visit southern Italy ; 
but Languet, who occasionally seems to have exercised some- 
what of parental authority over him, peremptorily forbade 
his approaching that especial seat of all iniquity, Rome. 
We should have thought that Venice, then rising into the 
discreditable fame of being the great Vanity Fair of all 
Europe, would have been the more dangerous place of sojourn 
to the young man of nineteen, beautiful, accomplished, and, 
by the resistless fascinations of his manners, as likely to 
attract those Venetian syrens as they to allure him. But the 
solitary old man seems to have dreamt of no danger save 
from the Pope and the Spaniard, and thus, while he pro- 
hibited his journey to Rome, he expressed himself anxiously 
even about a short visit Sidney made to Genoa; ‘ For Genoa 
‘is so bound up with Spain that you cannot possibly be 
‘safe there.” At length Sidney returned to Vienna, to make 
glad the heart of the old man, who had just before written, 
‘If any mischance befal you I should be the most wretched 
‘man in the world, for nothing gives me pleasure save our 
‘friendship and the hope I have of your manhood.’ Thus 
early, doubtless, old Languet perceived the statesmanlike 
qualities of his gifted young friend. 

After a visit to Poland, and another rather long stay at 
Vienna, where he took lessons in ‘the noble art of horse- 
‘manship,’ in which he afterwards became unrivalled, Sidney 
returned by a very circuitous route to England, in June, 
1575, having been absent just three years. He found his 
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parents in affliction at the recent loss of a younger daughter, 
and still annoyed by straitened circumstances, though residing 
in vice-regal pomp at Ludlow Castle. It was to him, therefore— 
the hope of the house, the lumen familie sue, as the father 
had so fondly termed him ten years before—that his parents 
now looked to repair the losses and advance the honour of an 
ancient family; and when they saw the young man of twenty, 
so rich in personal attractions, so graceful in manners, so ac- 
complished beyond the ordinary standard of courtiers, most 
naturally they anticipated a brilliant career for him, and 
perhaps trusted that, high as the uncle stood in the Queen’s 
favour, the nephew might advance even higher. 
It was rather a favourable time for young Sidney’s intro- 
duction at court. The more important affairs of state were 
laid aside, for the Queen to enjoy her usual summer pro- 
gress. Those progresses,—so much abused, because so much 
misunderstood by superficial writers, but which did more to 
diffuse knowledge and civilization throughout the remote parts 
of our land than twenty ‘commissions on education, and 
which, more important still, bound monarch and people to- 
gether by the tie of mutual acquaintanceship and reciprocal 
courtesies, until, in the ‘ Armada year, each depending on the 
well-tried faith and love of the other, flung back stern defiance 
to united Catholic Europe. This year the Queen's pro- 
gress was more extended than usual; and it commenced 
with her visit to Kenilworth, where Leicester provided those 
‘princely pleasures’ which have been so often celebrated. 
Sir Henry Sidney and his wife, with their son and daughter, 
were of course there; but we do not find the uncle dis- 
tinguishing his nephew by any particular marks of favour. 
Philip, however, seems to have been considered as belonging to 
the court, for he accompanied the Queen to Chartley, and 
throughout her long series of visits, which ended at Woodstock. 
Meanwhile Sir Henry had once more returned to Ireland, to 
assist his friend, the Earl of Essex; while his wife and 
daughter, who soon after became Lady Pembroke, continued 
at court. Still the all-powerful Earl seems rather to have stood 
aloof from his gifted nephew, who about this time became very 
intimate with the Earl of Essex, now under a cloud at court. 
And here the romance, though a mournful one, of Sidney’s 
life, was to begin. The beautiful eldest daughter of Essex, 
Penelope Devereux, although a mere girl, made thus early an 
impression on his heart which was never to be effaced, and the 
father, who seems to have regarded Sidney with the warmest 
love, openly expressed his wish for their future marriage: 
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indeed, from some allusions, it would seem as though a con- 
tract had been entered into, although not completed. Mean- 
while Essex returned to Ireland, ruined in fortune and sick 
at heart, and there died, after scarcely three months’ sojourn, 
eagerly watching for Philip’s arrival, and exclaiming, ‘O that 
‘good gentleman! tell him I sent him nothing, but I wish 
‘him so well, that if God do move their hearts, I wish he might 
‘match with my! daughter. I call him son—he is so wise, 
‘virtuous, and godly.’ It was beside the lifeless body of Essex 
that Philip Sidney listened to this touching message. Is it 
strange that he never forgot it? 

The orphan family of Essex awakened much commiseration. 
Even Leicester, who had never been friendly with the father, 
afforded liberal aid to the children, and apparently gave a 
hearty assent to the project of his nephews marriage with 
Penelope Devereux. ‘All the English lords do expect what 
‘will become of the treaty between Mr. Philip and my lady 
‘ Penelope,’ writes Waterhouse to Sir Henry Sidney : ‘ truly, my 
‘lord, I must say as I have said to my lord of Leicester and 
‘ Mr. Philip, the breaking off from their match, if the default be 
‘on your part, will turn to more dishonour than can be repaired 
‘with any other marriage in England. Surely, then, Philip 
Sidney was justified in claiming Penelope Devereux as his own 
lady-love, although, with his present prospects, the marriage 
might for some time be deferred. Eventually Penelope became 
ward of the Earl of Huntingdon, uncle by marriage to 
Philip, and thus there seemed little doubt but that the dying 
wish of Essex would be fulfilled. 

Philip about this time seems to have been more patronized 
by Leicester than heretofore. Although only twenty-two, he 
was sent on an embassy of congratulation to Rodolph IL, and on 
his return, to William the Silent. To this last great man Sidney 
became strongly attached, and William on a subsequent occa- 
sion waxed even eloquent in praise of the young ambassador. 
And high praise did he receive on his return; and although we 
cannot find out what particular office he held at court, he seems 
to have been in constant attendance and high in favour. 
There was much, indeed, to interest him just now. The old 
Norseman spirit of maritime discovery had been awakened, 
and dreams of far-off lands, lovelier than the fabled Islands of 
the Blest, more gorgeous than the gem-strewn East, now 
possessed every mind. Frobisher, too, was about to set forth 
on his second voyage, not only to discover, if possible, that 
nearer passage to Cathay, but to bring home stores of gold! What 
wonder that the imaginative young man, poet as he ere long 
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was to prove himself, entered eagerly into plans that had so 
much of adventure and mystery? He wrote to Languet an 
enthusiastic account of Frobisher’s discoveries, but received in 
return a freezing sermon on ‘the cursed hunger for gold,’ and 
the pride which increase of territory might bring. The stern, 
matter-of-fact Huguenot could not comprehend that noble, 
religious spirit in which our early mariners set forth, taking 
possession of the new-found country on their knees, ‘ chiefly,’ as 
Frobisher says, ‘to thank God for our safe arrival ; secondly, to 
“beseech His Divine Majesty long to continue our Queen, for 
‘whom we took possession of the country ; and thirdly, that by 
‘our Christian study and endeavour, these barbarous peoples 
‘might be reduced to the knowledge of true religion, and the 
‘hope of salvation through Christ the Redeemer.’ Grand old 
discoverers! noble leaders of the gallant company who have 
planted the flag of England on the uttermost shores of the 
earth, were these men. It is not surprising that Sidney, even 
to the last year of his life, felt a strong interest in maritime 
discovery! and on more than one occasion desired to take part 
in it. At present, however, his advancing favour at court made 
it important, both for his father’s sake and his own, that he 
should continue there. 

About this time, we think, his acquaintance with Spenser 
began, and to some of the sonnets in his ‘ Astrophel and Stella’ 
we should be inclined to assign as early a date. That he had 
already displayed poetical skill is evident from his being em- 
ployed by his uncle to compose a masque, against the Queen’s 
visit to him at Wanstead. This is entitled, ‘The Lady of the 
‘May,’ and is in great measure what a masque should never be— 
a kind of burlesque. That it is altogether a failure may be 
well imagined, when we remember how essentially undramatic 
was the muse of Sidney, and how utterly unsuited to the charac- 
ter of his mind were rough jokes and clumsy ridicule ; although 
the intention was creditable enough, for it was to satirize the 
affectation of a preposterous phraseology then fashiqnable. Sid- 
ney’s muse was wholly lyrical; and it is among his songs and 
sonnets that some of the sweetest specimens of our early poetry 
will be found. Very pleasant was the circle of friends that now 
surrounded Sidney: Edward Dyer; Edmund Spenser; Gabriel 
Harvey, a pleasant companion, albeit on occasions a bitter 
satirist; Fulke Greville, his earliest friend; all devoted to 
iterature, all young and accomplished: no wonder that his 
letters to Languet were scarcely so frequent as heretofore. Sid- 
ney, however, did not forget his old friend, nor indeed his other 
illustrious correspondents, though we doubt whether the most 
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laudatory letter from Henry Stephens, or even the high honour 
of one from William the Silent, afforded him half the pleasure 
as did that little book, ‘imprinted at the signe of the Gylded 
‘Tunne, in Creed Lane,’ which early in 1579 offered itself— 


‘ As child whose parent is unkent 
‘To him that is the President 
Of noblenesse and chivalrie : 
And if that envy barke at thee, 
As sure it will, for succour flee 
Under the shadow of his wing.’ 


Truly, to be the earliest patron of Spenser, to have the ‘Shep- 
heard’s Kalendar’ dedicated to him, was more joy to Sidney 
than the choicest laudations of scholars. And yet Sidney had 
no wealth to bestow. At this very time his father was com- 
plaining of straitened means and unpaid debts, and his own 
standing at court was but precarious ; but he had taken his place 
both as patron of poets and a poet himself, and from henceforth 
he claims a name, and no mean one, in our literary history. 

It was well that his quarrel with the Earl of Oxford, and the 
offence he gave to the Queen by his spirited letter addressed to 
her on ‘the French match,’ exiled him during the summer of 
1580 to the more congenial privacy of Wilton, and the more 
loving society of his sister Mary, the sharer of all bis joys and 
sorrows, and, poet herself, the encourager of all his literary pro- 
jects. It was here, in this pleasant retreat, that the ‘Arcadia’ 
was now planned, and probably begun. Here, too, were doubt- 
less written those bitter poetical ‘dispraises’ of court life and 
courtiers ; and here, doubtless, many of the sonnets now com- 
prised in the collection entitled, ‘Astrophel and Stella.’ As the 
notice of these, while important as specimens—the most important, 
we think—of Sidney’s poetical genius, involves also the question, 
never, we think, satisfactorily explained, of the true character 
of Sidney’s attachment to ‘Stella,’ we will anticipate a year or 
two of his life, and endeavour to place the whole details before 
the reader. 

We have seen how, when the Earl of Essex, in 1576, lay 
broken-hearted on his death-bed, he recognised Philip Sidney as 
his son-in-law, and died with his blessing on his lips. We have 
seen, too, how Waterhouse, Sir Henry Sidney’s chief secretary, 
considered the engagement between Philip and Lady Penelope 
so binding that ‘the breaking off from their match would turn 
“to more dishonour than can be repaired with any other match 
‘in England” Subsequently, Penelope became ward of the 


Earl of Huntingdon, uncle by marriage to Philip; and under his 
NO. LXXIII, 
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guardianship she remained until, some time in 1580, Lord Hun- 
tingdon, in a letter to Burghley, recommended Lord Rich as ‘a 
‘proper gentleman, and one in years very fit for my lady 
‘ Penelope Devereux, if, with the favour and liking of her 
‘ Majesty, the matter might be brought to pass. For the 
guardian to have the sole disposal of his ward was law, as it 
then stood : it is questionable, therefore, whether this letter was 
more than a simple notification. However, the marriage took 
place ; the poor girl, now about eighteen years of age, unavail- 
ingly protesting against it, and, as recorded in the proceedings 
on her divorce five-and-twenty years later, ‘protesting at the 
‘ very solemnity, and ever after” Lord Huntingdon’s seat was 


respecting the marriage until it was announced. The anger and 
grief of the young lover may be well imagined, and the sympa- 
thy of his friends; but it certainly does appear strange at first 
sight, that instead of fleeing from the woman who had become 
wife of another, he went back to court in the autumn of the 
same year, avowed himself still her lover, and for more than two 
years after addressed to her some of the sweetest and most 
graceful poems he ever wrote. To account for this some of his 
greatly puzzled biographers have imagined, that the difference of 
morals in the courts of Elizabeth and Victoria was the cause, 
apparently forgetting that the seventh commandment was just 
as well understood then as now ; while others, and Mr. Bourne 
among them, attribute it to a wild outburst of youthful passion, 
which, disgraceful while it lasted, yet, bitterly repented of in after 
years, produced most beneficial results. 

But what shall be said when we find that by Sidney’s friends 
and relations this attachment was viewed as no disgrace—that 
there is not the slightest evidence that Sidney himself ever 
repented ; while after his death his nearest relations seem to 
have been actually anxious that the story of ‘Astrophel and Stella’ 
should be brought before the world! The case really is, that 
during the whole of this supposed liaison, Sidney’s uncle, 
Leicester, treated him with marked favour, although, Lady Rich 
being bis step-daughter, he must have felt keenly the disgrace, 
if disgrace there had been ; his sister, Lady Pembroke, was as 
affectionate as ever ; and during its continuance he was not only 
at Wilton going on with his ‘Arcadia, but engaged in their 
joint metrical version of the Psalms; while his father was setting 
him forth as a lofty pattern to his younger son Robert. ‘Perge, 
‘ perge, my Robin, in the filial fear of God, and the loving 
‘direction of your most loving brother. Imitate his virtues, 
‘ exercises, studies, and actions. He is a rare ornament of this 


in the north of England, and it seems that Sidney knew nothing - 
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‘age. In truth—I speak without flattery of him or of myself— 
‘he hath the most rare virtues that ever I found in any man’ 
And this high praise, which we might fairly attribute to the 
pardonable weakness of a fond father, we find echoed by others ; 
while the most Puritan of all Elizabeth’s ministers— Walsingham 
—eagerly sought the lover of Lady Rich as the husband of his 
only daughter. Surely, then, Sidney’s conduct could not have 
appeared to those best qualified to judge, so censurable as it does 
to his biographers. Nor did Sidney ever express himself, so far 
as we have record, in the language of repentance. ‘ All my life 
‘has been vain, vain, vain, was his remark on his death-bed ; and 
thismost natural lament was the extent of his expressed remorse for 
his past life. It was then that he requested the manuscript of his 
blameless ‘Arcadia’ should be burnt—a strange, morbid feeling 
this. But there were the manuscript songs and sonnets, his 
‘Astrophel and Stella,’ but not a word did the dying man 
breathe about these. All this is strange ; but strangest of all is 
the conduct of the Sidneys after his death. Hitherto none of his 
works had been printed ; but a year or two after, not only the 
‘Arcadia,’ but the ‘ Astrophel and Stella’ poems, were published, 
the latter actually first. Some time after this Spenser published 
his monody, ‘ Astrophel,’ which he dedicated to Sidney’s widow. 
In it he perfectly ignored the wife, while he celebrated Stella as 
the one ‘for whom alone he cared ’— 


‘ His life’s desire, and his dear love’s delight.’ 


And that this publication was sanctioned by Sidney’s family, we 
have proof in the beautiful poem written by Lady Pembroke, 
‘The Doleful Lay of Clorinda,’ in which, with such loving regret, 
she mourns her loss, and which is introduced into the monody as 
its chief ornament. 

Now, what explanation can be given of these strange anoma- 
lies, save the one which we think will meet every objection ? 
that Sidney believed the contract with Penelope Devereux to be 
still binding, and therefore determined to assert his right, and 
set aside the pretended marriage. Viewed in this light, we 
think every difficulty will disappear. That a contract had been 
entered into we have seen, and also that it was viewed as so 
binding that it could not be broken off without greatest dis- 
grace. Now, although our forefathers held divorces almost in 
abhorrence, the setting aside of marriage on the plea of pre- 
contract was of very frequent occurrence. Indeed, there was 
right royal authority in the case of the Queen’s father and Anne 
of Cleves, while there were few noble families in that age of 
early contracts which could not point to similar cases. Why, 
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therefore, should ‘all-accomplished Sidney,’ so admired at court, 
the nephew, and actually heir-presumptive, of the powerful Ear] 
of Leicester, calmly and meanly see his lady-love wrested from 
him? No; rather, like one of his own knights, he would publicly 
claim her, and do battle for her in the mimic tourney, and wear 
her colours, and fling down his glove in defiance of the ‘rich 
‘fool’ who by force and fraud had snatched her from him. 

In this light much of Sidney’s poetry acquires a new interest. 
There are some verses of much quaint sweetness, entitled ‘A 
‘ Dirge,’ among his miscellaneous works. It begins,— 


‘Ring out your bells, let mourning shows be spread, 
For Love is dead! 
All love is dead, infected 
With plague of deep disdain ; 
Worth, as nought worth rejected, 
And fair Faith scorn doth gain.’ 


But after lamenting his crushed hopes in two other verses, he 
suddenly exclaims,— 


‘Alas! I lie; rage hath this error bred ! 
Love is not dead! 
Love is not dead, but sleepeth 
In her unmatchéd mind, 
Where she his counsel keepeth 
Till due deserts she find.’ 


Do not these two verses vividly paint Sidney’s deep disappoint- 
ment when first made acquainted with Stella’s marriage, and 
then the fulness of his joy when he discovered that it had been 
compulsory? The following sonnet was evidently written during 
the visit of the French embassy in the spring of 1581, when, as 
we learn from many sources, Sidney was foremost both in plan- 
ning and taking part in all the gorgeous court festivals :— 


‘Having this day my horse, my hand, my lance, 
Guided so well that I obtained the prize, 
Both by the judgment of the English eyes 
And of some sent by that sweet enemy France, 
Horsemen my skill in horsemanship advance, 
Townsfolk my strength ; a daintier judge applies 
His praise to sleight, which from good use doth rise ; 
Some lucky wits impute it but to chance; 
Others, because of both sides I do take 
My blood from them who did excel in this, 
Think Nature me a man of arms did make. 
How far they shoot away! The true cause is, 
Stella looked on, and from her heavenly face 
Sent forth the beams which made so fair my race.’ 
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This is probably later :— 


‘Stella, think not that I by verse seck fame, 
Who seek, who hope, who love, who live but thee ; 
Thine eyes my pride, thy lips my history ; 
If thou praise not, all other praise is shame. 
Not so ambitious am I as to frame 
A nest for my young praise in laurel tree ; 
In truth I swear, I wish not there should be 
Graved in my epitaph a poet’s name ; 
Nor, if I would, could I just title make 
That any laud to me thereof should grow, 
Without my plumes from other wings I take, 
For nothing from my wit or will doth flow, 
Since all my words thy beauty doth indite, 
And Love doth hold my hand, and makes me write.’ 


We have given these two sonnets rather as illustrative of 
Sidney’s feelings in regard to Stella than as adequate illustra- 
tions—graceful as they both are—of his poetic excellence. The 
reader will doubtless remember that beautiful sonnet, with its 
exquisite first two lines,— 


‘With how sad steps, O moon! thou climb’st the skies! 
How silently, and with how wan a face!’ 


and that introductory one, where the muse bids him ‘Look in 
‘ thy heart and write.’ But both these are too generally known 
to need insertion. 

Like all the poets of the sixteenth century, Sidney is very 
unequal. Sometimes his verse will flow on with a delicious 
simplicity, and then the strangest conceits, the most laboured 
phraseology, will succeed, so that we can scarcely believe the 
same writer composed the whole. This is frequently the case in 
his sonnets ; but we must remember that the same faults may 
be charged upon Spenser, upon even Shakspeare himself. But 
for short passages of exceeding beauty, for graceful thoughts 
clothed in a diction of unmatched felicity, Sidney may stand the 
test with any of our poets. Our space will not allow it, or we 
could prove this by many quotations, and show too, little as it is 
known, how many passages from his writings have become 
‘household words’ among us. Sidney’s songs and lighter pieces, 
especially those in the seven syllable metre, are exquisite for the 
melody of the rhythm as well as for the graceful fancies they 
display. ‘They are less disfigured, too, by the concetti, which, 
likely enough, from his close adherence to the Italian type, mar 
the beauty of so many of his sonnets. 

But Sidney was a writer of prose too, and, as the author of 
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two works, widely different, although both extensively popular 
—the ‘Arcadia,’ and his ‘ Defence of Poesie’—deserves notice. 
We may as well take a short view of both ere we return to 
our narrative of Sidney’s life. 

Who reads the ‘ Arcadia’ now-a-days—that work written at 
the express request of Sidney’s loving sister, watched over by her 
with such interest from its earliest commencement, and dedicated 
to her, because ‘ You desired me to do it, and your desire to my 
‘heart is an absolute commandment’? But, neglected as it is 
now, and has been for the last hundred years, during the greater 
part of the seventeenth century it was the storehouse of noble 
thoughts and lofty aspirations, no less than of pleasant tales and 
bright fancies to the young and imaginative. Only between its 
first appearance in 1593 and 1643 it passed through ten editions ; 
and be it remembered, that the ‘Arcadia’ is no slight tale, 
scantily fillmg three volumes small octavo, but it fills a pon- 
derous folio. Possibly the size scared the critics, and so they 
judged it haphazard; but certain is it that very few once popular 
works have received so scant a measure of justice as this once 
all-admired romance. Misled by its title, they evidently believed 
it to be some silly pastoral, where Damons courted Phillises, and 
Corydons bewailed Mopsas, after the mawkish fashion of the 
French ‘ piécieuses ;’ and even Horace Walpole, who ought to 
have known better, dismisses it with cool contempt as a tedious 
and lachrymose narrative. Now a pastoral, in strict parlance, the 
‘ Arcadia’ is not; for the two young heroes are valiant knights, 
going about from country to country redressing wrongs, and their 
jadies are stately and graceful beauties, whose dwelling is not 
beside the sheepfolds, but in their fathers’ palaces, while the scene 
is laid, not in pastoral Arcadia, but in some far-off land, 
apparently in Greece, and classical in nothing save the name. 
But, whatever his blundering critics might say, Sidney, as 
Professor Masson admirably remarks,— 


‘Perfectly knew what he was doing. The pastoral was but the 
voluntary and avowed transference of the poet himself into the kind 
of existence which, as being one of few and elementary condi- 
tions, was therefore best suited for certain varieties of that exercise 
of pure phantasy in which the poet delights. The shepherds were 
not shepherds, were never intended to be shepherds; and so, when 
the heroic was blended with the Arcadian, Sidney, as a prose poet, 
acted deliberately in rejecting the historical and representing men 
as they never were; and he would have smiled with contempt at the 
modern criticism that objected to him the vagueness of his ‘‘Arcadia” 


as to time and place, the unreality of his shepherds, and the ideal 
perfection of his heroes.’ 
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The source from whence the story and the plan of the 
‘Arcadia’ have been taken, has been frequently canvassed. 
From the name, many—and Mr. Bourne is among them—have 
pointed to the ‘ Arcadia’ of Sannazzaro, published some eighty 
years before. But Sidney’s ‘Arcadia’ has its only resemblance 
in the name; for Sannazzaro’s work consists wholly of prose 
eclogues, exclusively devoted to pastoral life and not bound 
together by any consecutive story. The ‘ Diana’ of Montemayor 
advances a better claim, inasmuch as it is a tale, and we know 
it was so admired by Sidney that he had translated some por- 
tions ; but still the resemblance is so very slight, that to his own 
invention we may justly refer both the plot and the characters. 
To readers accustomed to the stirring modern novel, this old- 
world tale, over which so many a maiden in past times hung 
spell-bound, will seem wearisome reading ; while to the admirers 
of the ‘sensation novel,’ especially those of French manufac- 
ture, it will seem the silliest child’s tale—mere milk and honey, 
loathsome to their coarser digestions. Indeed, we can scarcely 
imagine a disgust greater than Sidney would have felt on look- 
ing over ‘Les Misérables, save that of Victor Hugo if the 
‘Arcadia’ ever came under his notice. But the reader accus- 
tomed to the pleasant fancies of our older poets, who has lingered 
with Miranda in her enchanted island, or who has followed 
Spenser through his witching fairy land, will find the ‘stately 
‘Arcadia’ a pleasant book for quiet reading on some sweet 
summer's day. 

The tale has two heroes, Musidorus and Pyrocles, the nephew 
and the son of Euarchus, King of Macedon. These young men, 
who have received a true knightly education, after various 
adventures meet each his appropriate lady-love, the daughters 
of the King of Arcadia; Pamela, the statelier beauty, being 
beloved by Musidorus, while Philoclea, the gentler, is beloved by 
the younger Pyrocles. In the progress of the story there is no 
lack of incident ; and ‘fierce wars and faithful loves,’ together 
with unlooked-for dangers and unlooked-for escapes, keep up an 
interest, notwithstanding the very long colloquies in which the 
heroes sometimes indulge. Much of the descriptive part has a 
pleasant quaintness. The picture of Arcadian landscape: the 
hills, ‘their proud heights garnished with stately trees ; humble 
‘valleys, whose base estate seemed comforted with the refreshing 
‘of silver rivers; the sheep feeding, while the pretty lambs 
‘with bleating oratory craved the dam’s comfort; here a shep- 
‘herd’s boy, piping as though he never should be old ; there a 
* young shepherdess, knitting, and withal singing, and it seemed 
‘her voice comforted her hands to work, and her hands kept. time 
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‘to her voice-music ;’ or ‘sweet-minded Philoclea,’ as she sat in 
the shade,— 


‘Such as a good painter would bestow upon Venus, when under 
the trees she bewailed the murder of Adonis, with a demeanour where, 
in the book of beauty, there was nothing to be read but sorrow, for 
kindness was blotted out, and anger was never there; her tears 
dropping down like rain in sunshine, and hung upon her cheek and 
lips as upon cherries which the dropping tree bedeweth ;’ 


or Pyrocles in danger of death : ‘His head up, full of unmoved 
‘majesty, he held a sword aloft with his fair arm, which often 
‘he waved above his crown, as though he would threaten the 
‘world in that extremity.’ 

Of noble thoughts there are abundance, and it is remarkable 
how finely and tersely these are expressed. Indeed, it is very 
suggestive to observe how, under the influence of earnest feeling, 
all ingenious turns of phraseology, all graceful quaintnesses, vanish, 
and how condensed and forcible Sidney’s style becomes. How fine 
is Pamela’s prayer—so well known from its insertion in the 
‘Kikon Basilike ’ as a prayer of Charles I—‘O All-seeing Light 
‘and Eternal Life of all things, to whom nothing is either so 
-‘great that it may resist, or so small that it is contemned;’ and 
how powerful is the picture of the strife between natural 
affection and stern justice, when King Euarchus learns that the 
criminals he has doomed to death are his only son and his 
nephew. 


‘But Euarchus staid a good while upon himself, and at length, 
with a gravity as was near to sorrow, he thus uttered his mind: 
‘‘T take witness of the immortal gods,” said he, ‘‘O Arcadians, 
that what this day I have said hath been out of my assured 
persuasion what justice itself and your just laws require. Though 
strangers then to me, I had no desire to hurt them, but leaving all 
considerations of the persons, I weighed the matter with my most 
impartial and farthest reach of reason, and thereon have condemned 
them to lose their lives. Now, contrary to all expectations, I find 
them to be my only son and nephew, such, upon whom you see 
what gifts nature hath bestowed, such, who have so to the wonder 
of the world heretofore behaved themselves as might give just cause 
to the greatest hopes. Lastly, in few words, such in whom I placed 
‘all my mortal joys, and thought myself, now near my grave, to 
recover a new life. But, alas! shall justice halt? or shall she wink 
in one man’s cause that had lynx’s eyes in another’s? Or rather, 
shall all private respects give place to that holyname? Be it so, be 
it so, let my grey hairs be laid in the dust with sorrow, let the small 
remnant of my life be to me an inward and outward desélation, and 
to the world a gazingstock of wretched misery; but never, never 
let sacred rightfulness fall; it is immortal, and immortally ought to 
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be preserved. If rightly I have judged, then rightly have I 
judged my own children, unless the name of child should have 
force to change the never-changing justice. No, no, Pyrocles and 
Musidorus, I prefer 7K much before my life, but I prefer justice 
as far before you. . - Do you, therefore, O Philanax, and 
you, my other lords, see the judgment rightly performed.” With 
that, although he would have refrained them, a man might perceive 
the tears drop down his long white beard.’ 


Shall we be surprised at the high principles maintained by 
our Puritan forefathers, when noble sentiments like these were 
expressed even ina book of amusement? For the benefit of the 
reader who may not have the ‘ Arcadia’ at hand, we are grati- 
fied to tell him, that the young princes are not put to death, 
but, their innocence being triumphantly established, each 
obtains his fair lady-love, and, in nursery phrase, ‘lives happily 
‘ever after.’ 

Very different in style, as it is in character, is Sidney’s 
‘Defence of Poesie. The style is remarkably modern, and pro- 
bably on this account it has gained far more favour with critics 
than the quaint and gorgeous ‘ Arcadia.’ Many passages might 
pass for the composition of some modern writer, while there is 
in this a frequent display of that quality which in his ‘Arcadia’ 
he is certainly deficient in—humour. _It is curiously suggestive, 
however, to remark the scanty list of English poets he gives us, 
and especially to notice the contempt he expresses for dramatic 
poetry, making only a single exception in favour of ‘ Gorboduc,’ 
when we remember the band of unrivalled dramatists, Peele, 
Lilly, Green, Marlowe, all, within a very few years, to make the 
English drama foremost in European literature*—dramatists, to 
be thrown into shade only by the surpassing brightness of 
Shakspeare. There is great felicity of expression in many 
parts of this essay. The pretended philosophers, ‘coming to- 

‘ward me with a sullen gravity, as though they could not abide 
‘vice by daylight, sophistically speaking against subtlety, and 
‘angry with any man in whom they see the foul fault of anger ; 

‘and the historian, laden with old mouse-eaten records ;’ while 


* We cannot but think there has been a mistake in placing this work 
among the latest of Sidney’s writings. In the year 1584, the date assigned to it, 
Lilly’s pleasant ‘Alexander and Campaspe,’ with its two exquisite songs, had 
been presented before the Queen by ‘the children of the chapel;’ while his 
‘ Arraignment of Paris’ was performed during the Christmas of the preceding 
year. These Sidney must have seen; while even on the ruder stage, which he so 
scornfully ridicules, internal evidence would place quite as early some of Peele’s 
and Soot 8 earlier plays. That very fine, though extravagant drama, in which 
both tragedy and comedy of no inferior kind may be found, ‘ The Looking-glass 
for London,’ the joint roduction of Lodge and Green, was certainly performed 
as early ; and:Peele’s ‘ Old Fortunatus’ too. 
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the poet ‘cometh unto you with words set in delightful pro- 
‘portion for the will-enchanting skill of music, and with a tale 
‘which holdeth children from play and old men from the chim- 
‘ney corner. His hearty appreciation, too, of the older ballad 
of ‘Chevy-Chase ’—‘I never heard the old song of Percy and 
‘Douglas, that I found not my heart more moved than with a 
‘trumpet ’—is pleasant. His conclusion is remarkably good. 
After assuring the reader that, if he be a lover of poets, ‘ they 
‘will make you immortal by their verses, you shall dwell in 
‘superlatives, and your soul be placed with Dante’s Beatrice, or 
‘ Virgil’s Anchises,’ he finally warns him,— 

‘But, if you be born so near the dull-making cataract of Milus 
that you cannot hear the planet-like music of poetry, if you have 
so earth-creeping a mind that it cannot lift itself up to look to the 
sky of poetry, then, though I will not wish you the ass’s ears of 
Midas, nor to be driven by a poet’s verses as Bubonax was, to hang 
yourself, nor to be rhymed to death as is said to be done in Ire- 
jand, yet this much curse I must send you, in behalf of all the 
poets—that while you live, you live in love, and never get favour 
for lacking skill of a sonnet, and when you die, your memory die 
from the earth for want of an epitaph.’ 


Surely it was in the sunshine of court favour, and while still 
writing those graceful sonnets to Stella, that this playful 
* Defence of Poesie’ was written. 

The summer and autumn of 1581 appear to have been spent 
pleasantly, probably at Wilton, and during the winter we find 
Sidney at court. The court at this time, although magnificent, 
was not ‘idle and pleasure-loving,’ as Mr. Bourne imagines. Far 
better for Sidney had it been so ; for then his father might have 
received some portion of the large arrears of the debt he had 
incurred in Ireland, and his son, the admired of all, might have 
obtained some place at court more worthy of his transcendent 
gifts. But, unfortunately, Elizabeth’s courtiers just then were far 
from idle; for the beginning of 1582 saw the commencement of 
that bitter feud between Leicester and Burghley which for more 
than two years divided their followers into two hostile parties, 
each pledged to the overthrow of the other. We think we may 
trace Sidney’s long and profitless attendance at court to this 
feud ; for to oppose Leicester's nephew, and presumptive heir, 
would of course be a part of wily Burghley’s policy ; and if the 
solution which we have offered of Sidney’s attachment to Stella 
be accepted, we shall find the reason of his still openly claiming 
her as his own lady-love evident enough. Burghley had, as we 
have seen, been consulted about the marriage. It had doubtless 
therefore taken place with his consent; consequently, under any 
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circumstances he would have given but a reluctant assent to its 
dissolution ; but now, what better trial of strength could 
Burghley wish, than to oppose Leicester's nephew in the object 
nearest to his heart? And that nephew, attached of course to 
his uncle’s party, proud, as he has told us, of the name of 
Dudley, surely he had an additional motive for pursuing his 
claim, for in his own triumph his uncle’s powerful rival would 
suffer defeat. 

Notwithstanding these feuds, the new year of 1582 witnessed 
a brilliant season. The Duke of Anjou was at court, paying, as 
it proved, his last visit ; and when he took his leave, Burghley 
must have seen with vexation that Leicester was appointed to 
conduct him to Antwerp, and that with him were Sidney and 
his two bosom friends Fulke Greville and Edward Dyer, 
together with a large company. From the shows and feastings 
at Antwerp, Sidney returned in March, and during the whole of 
the ensuing summer he was in close attendance, and evidently 
in high favour, with the Queen. Probably this was the most 
pleasant summer of his life; and perhaps the autumn closed with 
dreams of happiness which in this world he was never to enjoy. 
The Burghley party however, during this time, were gathering 
strength, and the recall of Lord Grey from Ireland— Sir 
‘Artegal, the champien of the right, of the ‘Fairy Queen’— 
on the plea of having exercised undue severities in the case of 
the Spanish garrison at Smerwick, was viewed by them as a 
triumph. With Lord Grey, Spenser returned; and pleasant 
must have been the meeting between the gifted men, whose 
very poetry exhibits so much of a kindred spirit. And with a kin- 
dred spirit of bitterness, too, must they have regarded Burghley ; 
and there is little doubt that some time during 1583, as we re- 
marked in the article on Spenser (No. XLIV.), the bitter satire, 
‘Mother Hubbard’s Tale,’ was written. Very delightfully does 
Spenser here paint Sidney as— 


‘The brave courtier in whose beauteous thought 
Regard of honour harbours more than aught,’ 


and, characteristically enough, Burghley’s grasping policy :— 


‘ All offices, all leases by him leapt, 
And of them all, whate’er he liked he kept.’ 


The recall of Lord Grey was followed by the proposed ap- 
pointment of Sir Henry Sidney, for the fourth time, to the 
vacant office. On this occasion, however, he requested that his 
son might be associated with him, and, together with other 
advantages, that he should now bear the title of Lord Lieutenant. 


A 
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This was probably a suggestion of Leicester’s ; but the request 
was not pursued, and Sir Henry returned to Ireland unable to 
obtain even repayment of his debts, while his son, still unable to 
find a suitable office at court, had now to fear a counter 
influence in Leicester's family working against him, and 
perhaps his most cherished hopes too, in the great partiality 
which his uncle openly displayed for his stepson the Earl of 
Essex, now a handsome, accomplished, but most haughty youth 
of seventeen. Brought up under the guardianship of Burghley, 
young Essex was brought up of course to hate the powerful 
Earl, who was said to have broken his father’s heart, and then 
with such indecent haste privately married his mother ; and so, 
with a feeling natural enough, he expressed ‘ stiff aversation’ of 
his stepfather. But the heir of a family with sixteen quarter- 
ings in their shield, and who on his mother’s side was actually 
kinsman to the Queen, was too important a piece in the game 
which Leicester and Burghley were so keenly playing, to be 
neglected. His studies at Cambridge being finished, the young 
Earl was at length persuaded by his mother to be presented at 
court ; and once arrived there, Leicester ‘so dealt with him) 
himself presenting him to the Queen, that the Cecils and their 
followers were compelled to acknowledge themselves completely 
out-manceuvred. From henceforth young Essex was a constant 
guest of his stepfather, treated with especial kindness by the 
Queen, and even thus early marked out as the undoubted suc- 
cessor of Leicester in the royal favour. 

Now, all this must have been sadly disheartening to Sidney, 
while with respect to Stella it would place him in a far less 
favourable position. What if her marriage with Lord Rich were 
set aside: Rich was very wealthy, Sidney poor as his father; 
and the whole family of the Devereux, all were poor, Essex 
himself ‘not having lands to maintain the poorest earl in 
‘England ;’ how much better, then, that the ‘rich fool,’ who 
might perhaps have wrongfully married the sister, should be 
suttered to hold his prize quietly, than another trial of strength 
be entered into with Burghley? Such would be the feeling of 
the needy, extravagant, and certainly selfish young Earl who 
had already taken Sidney’s place in Leicester’s affection, and 
who, with his mother, exercised great influence over him. It is 
in this part of Sidney’s history that we so greatly miss his 
private letters. Had Languet been alive, we might have had 
some dim allusion to his circumstances at this time ; but the old 
man died in the autumn of the preceding year. In a letter to 
Leicester just before Christmas, 1582, there is a humble request 
that he may absent himself from the court, as ‘some occasions 
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‘both of health and otherwise do make me much desire it,’ but 
still, ‘beseeching your lordship to know your discretion, which 
‘T will willingly follow, not only in those duties I am tied to, 
‘but in anything.’ Might not Sidney feel himself disinherited, 
and therefore have no heart for court favour? His request, 
however, was not complied with ; for, on New Year’s Day, 1583, 
he was at court, and presented the Queen ‘a golden flower-pot, 
‘garnished with diamonds,’ as a New Year's gift. On the 
8th Sidney received knighthood, as ‘Sir Philip Sydney, Knight 
‘of Penshurst,’ and on the 13th he acted as proxy for Prince 
Casimir, who was then made Knight of the Garter. Still he was 
anxiously seeking for a place, and had written to Burghley 
repeatedly, but without success. It is irritating to observe the 
style in which these letters are written ; but in that day even 
a demand for a right was offered in the form of a humble 
petition. A strange gift, however, was about this time bestowed 
on one of the most accomplished scholars of the day—one who 
had just received knighthood! This was a licence ‘to discover, 
‘search, find out, view, and inhabit certain parts of America not 
‘yet discovered’! and ‘thirty hundred thousand acres of ground 
‘and wood’ of this terra incognita was gravely assigned to him. 
Mr. Bourne discovered this document in the State Paper Office, 
and he thinks it was granted on Sir Philip’s petition. But 
although Sidney had ever expressed much interest in maritime 
discoveries, and had accepted Hakluyt’s dedication of his first 
volume of voyages to him just before, he was least of any fitted 
for the exploration of unknown lands—for the stern rule of rude 
men sent forth to reclaim a wilderness. The only solution 
appears to us to be, that in the eager expectation of untold 
wealth from these sources, grants like this had a certain money 
value, though perhaps but small, and therefore might have been 
given in lieu of a more suitable grant. We think this was the 
case, for we find, in July of the same year, Sidney transferred 
‘all the royalties, rights,’ etc., of this unknown possession, to 
‘Sir George Peckham and his associates.’ 

The reason for this transfer Mr. Bourne finds in Sidney’s 
‘recent marriage’ with Walsingham’s daughter. This, however, 
could not possibly have taken place so early, for in the eighty- 
third sonnet of ‘ Astrophel and Stella’ we find him speaking of 
himself as ‘Sir Philip,’ and as still her lover, thus making the 
date certainly later than the spring of this year. Mr. Bourne’s 
chief reason for so early a date, is Sir Henry Sidney’s curious 
autobiographical letter which bears date March Ist, 1583. But 
it seems to us that this letter must certainly be placed a year 
later. On the 13th of January, 1583, Sir Henry, as Knight of 
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the Garter, took part in the investiture of his son, who was 
proxy for Prince Casimir. Festivals succeeded, and scarcely 
before the end of the month could he have set out for Ireland. 
The journey both by land and sea was long, often two or three 
weeks ; he could scarcely, therefore, have had time to prepare— 
even if already written—that very long document which is dated 
the Ist of March. But a more important objection remains: 
in this letter Sir Henry Sidney expressly says, ‘I am fifty-four 
‘ years of age :’ now, on the Ist of March, 1583, he had not com- 
pleted his fifty-fourth year* In a mere gossiping letter a 
man within three weeks of completing that age might say so; 
but a Lord Deputy, putting forth claims to compensation for long 
service, to a Secretary of State, would never have dared to make 
so illegal a statement although only twenty days were deficient. 
We think, therefore, the letter was written in March, 1584, and 
thus, according to legal usage, would be dated 1583. 

It is unfortunate that of the events of both 1583 and ’8+ we 
have scarcely a single record ; for it was certainly during these 
years that Sidney’s engagement to Lady Rich was broken off, and 
his marriage took place. That it was not without great struggle 
and suffering Sidney gave up his lady-love, we have proof in 
many sonnets contained in his works; but we cannot consider 
that any of these speak the language of remorse. That sonnet 
which tells ‘Desire ’— 

‘ I have too dearly bought, 
With price of mangled mind, thy worthless ware,” 


breathes the language of stoicism rather than repentance, and 
might have been written after some bitter lovers’ quarrel; while 
that very beautiful one, ‘Leave me, O love,’ is no farewell to an 
unworthy mistress, but a turning from earthly enjoyments to 
heavenly :— 
‘O take fast hold! let that light be thy guide 
In this small course which birth draws out to death ; 
And think how evil becometh him to chide, 
Who seeketh heaven and comes of heavenly breath. 
Then farewell world, thine uttermost I see : 
Eternal Love, maintain thy life in me.’ 


But if the reader would see Sidney’s desolation painted by his 
own hand, let him read this ‘cry of a broken heart ’— 


‘Oft have I mused, but now at length I find, 
Why those that die, men say ‘‘ they do depart.” 
Depart! a word so gentle to my mind, 
Weakly did seem to paint Death’s ugly dart. 


* He was born March 21st, 1529. 
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But now the stars with their strange course do bind 
Me one to leave, with whom I leave my heart. 

I hear a cry of spirits, faint, and blind, 
That, parting thus, my chiefest part I part. 

Part of my life, the loathéd part to me, 
Lives to impart my weary clay some breath ; 

But that good part, wherein all comforts be 
Now dead, doth show departure is a death ; 

Yea, worse than death: death parts both woe and joy ; 
From joy I part, still living in annoy.’ 


Of the circumstances which led to the failure of Sidney’s 
hopes, as well as those which led to his marriage—and this part 
of his history we agree with Mr. Craik is very extraordinary 
—we are in total ignorance. From July, 1583, when he executed 
the transfer of the lands, to July, 1584, when he set out as am- 
bassador to France, we have not a single record, except what we 
can gather from Sir Henry Sidney’s letter of March Ist to 
Walsingham. In this he gives a sorrowful detail of his troubles. 
‘I am now fifty-four years of age, toothless and trembling, being 
* £5,000 in debt, yea, and £30,000 worse than I was at the death 
‘of my dear King and master Edward VI. I have not from the 
‘crown so much land as I can cover with my foot. All my fees 
‘amount not to a hundred marks a year.’ Still, although so 
poor, ‘in the matter of the marriage of our children I joy in the 
‘alliance with all my heart. As I know, sir, that it is for the 
‘virtue which is, or which you suppose is, in my son, that you 
‘made choice of him for your daughter, refusing, haply, far greater 
‘and far richer matches than he, so was my confidence great, 
‘that by your good means I might have obtained some small 
‘reasonable suit of her Majesty; and therefore I nothing re- 
‘ garded my present gain, for if I had J might have received a 
‘great sum of money for my good-will of my son's marriage, 
‘ greatly to the relief of my present biting necessities. What a 
complete ‘ bargain and sale’ this seems to have been! Sir Henry 
then details at length all his services to the crown, and finally 
concludes, ‘ And now, dear sir and brother, an end to this tragical 
‘ treatise ; tragical 1 may well term it, for it began with the joy- 
‘ ful love and great liking, with likelihood of matrimonial match, 
‘between our dear and sweet children, and endeth with declara- 
‘tion of my unfortunate and bad estate.’ Mr. Bourne seems to 
accept this mere complimentary phrase—meaning just as much 
as ‘ happy couple’—-as proof that ‘all-accomplished Sidney,’ who 
until so lately had been the lover of Lady Rich, had now en- 
shrined in her place the mere girl who had scarcely completed 
her sampler. Frances Walsingham could not be much more than 
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fourteen ; she was probably not deficient in personal beauty, but} * 
none of Sidney’s biographers think it worth while to mention] P 
aught about her.* Q 

The date of Sidney’s marriage cannot be ascertained, nor] P! 
where the remainder of the year was spent; but Fulke] W 
Greville tells us that his mind was now wholly set on devising S 
some scheme that should curb the power of Spain; ‘for this} # 
‘wakeful patriot saw that this immense power did cast a h 
‘more particular aspect of danger upon his native country,’ andj 4 
therefore he was earnest in his endeavours to urge ‘a general 
‘league among free princes. This was Walsingham’s great b 
wish, and on this subject he and his son-in-law seem to have} * 
laboured hard. We think it very likely that Walsingham was al 
influenced by political motives in seeking Sidney for his son-} ® 
in-law. Although not ostensibly of either party, Walsingham’s cl 
leanings were always toward Leicester : now, by alliance with his} ™ 
nephew—one so well known and respected among continental] |. 
Protestants—how greatly might that foreign policy which he, in li 
opposition to Burghley, had always maintained, be strengthened. h 
And may we not believe that Sidney himself, when his last hope} ™ 
left him, might think that by its failure he was sternly driven} tl 
back to that course which Hubert Languet so long ago had 
almost pledged him to—the aid of Protestantism abroad / 
Perhaps he felt his life would be short, and therefore bent} ‘' 
all his powers to its fulfilment. Certain is it that, during these 
last two years, to humble the power of Spain was his sole 
thought. Still there seemed no opening for him on _ the 
continent ; and then we find him and his constant friend Fulke 
Greville joining with Drake in planning an expedition to 
the New World. The scheme was unknown to Walsingham 
until the vessels were about to sail—sure proof that the attach- 
ment of father and son-in-law was far from cordial—and then a 
special messenger was sent to restrain Sidney and Greville from 
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* No lady of Elizabeth’s court seems to have been so insignificant as Franccs 
Walsingham. On the death of Sidney she returned to her father’s house, from 
whence, during his last illness, she eloped to form a private marriage with the 
Earl of Essex. The Queen on hearing this, threatened Essex, and Frances 
was taken back to the safe keeping of her mother until the time she was 
permitted publicly to assume the title of Countess. During Essex’s brilliant 
career we have no notice of her, and during his disgrace we merely find 
that when prisoner in the Tower she was with him. In the efforts to 
procure his pardon, in which Lady Rich, now her sister-in-law, was unceasing, 
she seems to have taken no part; but after his execution she quickly found 
solace in a third marriage with Lord Clanricarde, while, forgetful of her Puritan 
education, and the Puritan tendencies of both her former husbands, she became 
at his desire a Roman Catholic. Ere passing from this subject we may remark, 
that spe Lady Rich eventually lost her place among ‘ honourable women,’ nd 
suspicion of herconduct seems to have arisen until many years after Sidney’s death. 
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sailing. But Sidney continued at Plymouth, determined to 
proceed ‘ Westward ho!’ until a second message, and from the 
Queen, was sent, commanding him instantly to return, but 
promising him employment in the Low Countries. So Drake, 
with his fleet of twenty vessels, set sail from Plymouth on 14th 
September, and Sidney was compelled to return. About this 
time his only child was born, on whom the Queen bestowed 
her name as sponsor, and on the 16th of November Sidney 
quitted England for ever to become Governor of Flushing. 

Mr. Bourne supplies us with many interesting letters written 
by Sidney during his stay, all complaining of delay in sending 
stores, of want of men and of ammunition; and the earnest, 
almost prayerful desires for victory over the Spaniards, which 
nearly all his letters display, prove that to live and die the 
champion of the reformed faith was the great object which that 
most accomplished Englishman now exclusively set before him. 

But many were the trials even of the last few months of his 
life. His uncle became jealous of his greater military skill ; 
his earnest uprightness made him many enemies at home ; and 
in a letter to Walsingham he assures him that only the hope of 
the ‘great work in hand’ enables him to bear up. ‘I had 
‘ before cast my count of danger, want, and disgrace ; and before 
‘God, sir, it is true in my heart, the love of the cause doth so far 
‘overbalance them all, that, with God’s grace, they shall 
‘never make me weary of my resolution.’ Thus wrote Philip 
Sidney in March. The end is well known: the gallant 
fight of Zutphen, Sidney’s chivalrous charge, his deadly wound, 
his Christian sympathy with the dying soldier. No wonder, 
when his uncle’s barge conveyed him to Arnheim, even the 
rudest men-at-arms wept bitterly. 

But the end was not yet to be. For twenty-five days Sidney 
lay a severe but patient sufferer at Arnheim, astonishing his 
medical attendants by his calm endurance, and the preachers 
who gathered round him by his Christian resignation. For six- 
teen days his recovery was confidently looked for by his anxious 
friends ; but that Sidney had from the first that premonition of 
approaching death which we so often observe in the death- 
doomed, there is little doubt. Even on the battle-field he had 
whispered thanks to God, who had not taken him suddenly away, 
but granted him some time for preparation ; and in all his 
conferences with his favourite preacher and friend Master George 
Gifford, his references to approaching death were constant. A 
| very minute and touching account of Sidney’s last days was pre- 

pared by him, and from this, and Fulke Greville’s narrative, Mr. 
| Bourne quotes largely in his excellent epitome. On the 8th of 
NO, LXXIII. 
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October the hopes of his anxious friends were: crushed, for mor- 
tification had begun. Sidney alone was unmoved. ‘I have 
‘bound my life to God, said he, ‘and if the Lord cut me off, 
‘and suffer me to live no longer, then I shall glorify him and 
‘ give up myself to his service.’ 

Yet he was afraid that the pangs might be so grievous that he 
might lose his mental vigour before life was gone. But he knew 
how to relieve himself from this and every other trouble. He 
summoned into his presence all the ministers in attendance, and 
before them, as Fulke Greville relates, ‘he made such a con- 
‘ fession of the faith as no book but the heart can feelingly dis- 
‘close.’ Then he asked them to accompany him in prayer, and, 
‘ to the surprise of many, desired their leave that he should him- 
‘ self conduct it, seeing, he said, that the secret sins of his heart 
‘were best known to himself, and that no one was so able as he 
‘was to draw down the blessings of which he stood in greatest 
‘need. And he did pray, with words so earnest and eloquent that 
‘the whole company was moved. Sighs and tears interrupted 
‘them, yet could no man judge whether the rack of heavenly 
‘ agony whereupon they all stood were forced by sorrow for him 
‘or admiration of him.’ During these last days his talk was 
more thau ever of celestial things ; ‘not that he wanted instruc- 
‘ tion or assurance, but because this fixing of a lover’s thoughts 
‘ upon those eternal beauties was not only a cheering up of his 
‘decaying spirits, but, as it were, a taking possession of that 
‘immortal inheritance which was given unto him by his brother- 
‘hood in Christ... .. Soon it was plain to every one that he 
‘ must quickly die. He steadfastly declared himself ready, and 
‘ very anxious, since thus his earthly pains would be over, and his 
‘ heavenly joys would be commenced.’ 

On Sunday, the 16th, he wrote that touching little summons to 
his friend Wierus, the physician, ‘Mi Wiere, veni, veni. De 
‘ vitd periclitor et te cwpio. But, alas! the faithful friend could 
not arrive on the morrow. Sidney was then rapidly sinking, but 
his hope was firm ; and after long conference with Gifford, lifting 
up his hands and eyes, he exclaimed, ‘I would not change my 
‘ joy for the empire of the world!’ He then called for his will, 
and added a codicil ; and when some admiring friends reminded 
him of the comfort which godly men were wont to feel at the 
hour of their death, from recalling those passages of their lives 
in which God had helped them to work most purely and most to 
the enlargement of his glory, the reply was, “I have no comfort 
‘that way: all things of my former life have been vain, vain, 
‘vain.’ It-was, doubtless, during this temporary depression that, 
according to a biographer who has not given his name, but who 
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was probably Edward Molyneux, he gave directions that the 
manuscript of his ‘ Arcadia’ should be burnt. Well was it for 
the youth of succeeding generations that this morbid wish was 
unfulfilled. But as death drew nigher, Sidney recovered his 
calm confidence ; he bade a loving farewell to his broken-hearted 
brother Robert, to whom his last words were addressed, clasping 
his hand: ‘ Love my memory; cherish my friends—their faith to 
‘me may assure you they are honest—but, above all, govern 
‘ your will and affections by the will and word of your Creator, 
‘in me beholding the end of the world and its vanities, He 
then sank down almost lifeless, and his friends watched anxiously 
for some last sign. 


‘ « Sir,” said Gifford, ‘if you hear what I say, if you have still 
your inward joy and consolation in God, hold up your hand.” Im- 
mediately the hand which they thought powerless was lifted up, and 
held out for a little while at full length, a circumstance we are told 
which caused the beholders to cry out with delight. About two in 
the afternoon his friends asked him for a fresh token of his mental 
power and spiritual confidence. Could he show them that he was 
still leaning in prayerful trust upon God’s mercy? He could not 
speak, he could not open his eyes; but straightway he raised both 
his hands, and set them together on his breast, and held them with 
joined palms, and fingers pointing upwards, after the manner of 
those who make humble, earnest petition to the Most High. But 
he had not strength if he had the will to remove them. The 
watchers saw that they were becoming chill and stiff in death, so 


they gently placed them by his side. A. few minutes more and he 
had ceased to breathe.’ 


Thus holily and happily, ere he had completed his thirty- 
second year, Sir Philip Sidney passed away ; not too early for 
himself or for his fame, but too early for his loving friends and 
for the whole nation, which mourned his loss with a deep sorrow 
—a sorrow never equalled, save perhaps at this season last year, 
when our joy was turned into mourning by the death of one 
who, in his rare endowments, mental and moral, bore a strong 
resemblance to ‘all-accomplished Sidney.’ 


(84) 


Axt. IV.—First Principles. By Herserr Spencer, Author of 
‘ Social Statics,’ ‘The Principles of Psychology,’ &c. London: 
Williams & Norgate. 1862. 


In Mr. Herbert Spencer's ‘ First Principles’ we have a book 
which it is singularly easy not to understand, and which will in 
all probability be very considerably misunderstood. Complete 
in itself, it is at the same time but a part of a whole, which, if 
it should be constructed in proportion, will be ten times as great. 
For these First Principles are merely the foundation of a system 
of philosophy bolder, more elaborate and comprehensive, perhaps, 
than any which has been hitherto designed in England. It has 
no concern with metaphysics proper, save to affirm the absence 
of such concern. Mental philosophy as it used to be spoken of, 
it ignores altogether, and, insisting on the proviso that ultimate 
facts are incognizable by us, it affirms in unmistakable terms 
that we are competent to discuss mental phenomena only so 
far as they may be considered products or resultants of some 
unknown reality which presents itself to us under forms of 
matter, motion, and force. But while rejecting metaphysics, 
this system by no means overlooks psychology, and will allot to it 
the third and fourth volumes of the intended series. 

It will treat of various laws and hypotheses pertaining to 
organic life, both vegetal and animal, in a couple of volumes to 
be called ‘The Principles of Biology.’ The new science which 
it is not the least of Comte’s glories to have securely founded, 
Mr. Spencer will endeavour to expand and build up in three 
volumes on ‘The Principles of Sociology.’ They will examine the 
data on which sociology is based, and the manner in which such 
data may most usefully be classified; will seek to deduce from 
them the method in which society is necessarily evolved into the 
multiform organisms of which it consists; and to discover the 
laws of the inter-action of the separate and lesser organisms, in 
order to the further and still future evolution of the one all- 
inclusive organism, ultimate and perfect. 

When that has been done we shall be prepared for an inquiry 
into ‘The Principles of Morality.’ Furnished, as we are to be, 
with the conclusions of biology, psychology, and sociology, and 
remembering also our First Principles, we shall be in a posi- 
tion to seek out ‘a true theory of right living,’ and may console 
ourselves in the interval with the reflection that we are not 
altogether debarred from right living by the want of such a 
theory. We shall study ‘those empirically-established rules of 
‘human action which are registered as essential laws by all 
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‘ civilized nations ;’ the principles of private conduct ; ‘ justice, or 
‘the mutual limitations of men’s actions necessitated by their 
‘co-existence as units of a society—limitations, the perfect 
‘observance of which constitutes that state of equilibrium form- 
‘ing the goal of political progress.’ After we have paid some 
attention to negative beneficence, we are, at last, to have the 
crown and finish of the whole in a study of positive beneficence, 
‘comprehending all modes of conduct, dictated by active sym- 
‘pathy, which imply pleasure in giving pleasure—modes of 
‘conduct that social adaptation has induced and must render 
‘ever more general; and which, in becoming universal, must 
‘ fill to the full the possible measure of human happiness.’ 

In answer to the very obvious objection that this scheme is 
too extensive for any one man to carry it out, Mr. Spencer 
reminds us that some not inconsiderable portions of the ten 
volumes are already prepared ; while he designs in them not an 
exhaustive treatment of the several topics to be discoursed on, 
but only the establishment and enforcing of Principles with 
such illustration as may seem needful. Widely as it will be 
seen we differ from the author on some points, we very sincerely 
hope he may succeed in accomplishing the bold and magnificent 
project he has mapped out. He is influenced by no vulgar 
ambition, we believe, nor indeed could such an ambition have 
done more than imitate the mere magnitude of the design. 
The relations of the several parts, and the necessity of them all 
in order to symmetry and completeness, would never have been 
perceived or dreamed of. It is indeed one sort of genius which, 
enamoured of size, piles volume on volume to challenge admi- 
ration for a magnum opus, but a wholly different sort of 
genius which, enamoured of science and truth, investigates the 
order and relations of their parts, and is not deterred from 
the task of exhibiting them to others by the certainty of its 
involving protracted and exhaustive toil. 

The first instalment of this task is now before us. It consists 
of two parts, treating severally of ‘The Unknowable’ and ‘The Laws 
of the Knowable.’ In the second of them we find certain gen- 
eralizations which are to govern subsequent inquiries into 
various classes of phenomena, physical, intellectual, moral, 
sociological ; while in the first are laid down and enforced some 
denials which are to serve as beacons to warn from what appear 
to Mr. Spencer unnavigable shoals. It is to the conclusions 
distinctly avowed or practically implied in this first part that 
we shall shortly take exception; but before doing so, we propose 
to furnish our readers with a sketch of the author’s research 
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into the laws of The Knowable, and his conclusion as to what 
those laws are. 

‘Commencing with an inquiry into laws in general, Mr. 
Spencer reminds us that the growing belief of the univer- 
‘sality of law, 2.¢., of uniformities among phenomena, has been 
the central element of modern intellectual progress* And 
‘so far as that progress has been merely scientific, it is 
manifest that it must have been so. You could make no 
advance in the knowledge of nature if you supposed that arbi- 
trariness had any place in any part of her domain. The 
proposition is in no need of proof by argument, though it 
admits of very abundant illustration. Indeed, we have not onl 
the evident fact, but, in Mr. Spencer’s pages, we find the phi- 
losophy of the fact ; namely, that the discovery of laws is a 
process which itself confirms to law. Our first generalizations, 
ceteris paribus, are of those phenomena which directly affect 
our personal welfare—of the ordinary phenomena of motion, 
for example, and of such-like properties of matter as tangi- 
bility, visibility, weight, etc. The next influence which affects 
these generalizations is ‘the conspicuousness of one or both the 
‘phenomena between which a relation is to be perceived.’ Then 
come the absolute frequency and the relative frequency with 
which such relations occur. The comparative complexity and 
the abstractness of phenomena have also had much to do with 
the discovery of the relations subsisting among them. And 
‘when it is found by a brief historical investigation that all our 
generalizations have been arrived at as these principles would 
have led us to expect beforehand—principles obvious enough 
now that Mr. Spencer has shown them—we reasonably conclude 
‘that they contain, in effect, the law of the discovery of laws. 
A very brief sketch of a long and complicated mental develop- 
ment, appended by the author to his account of these conditions, 
shows inductively, he thinks, what was before deductively 
inferred, ‘that the order in which separate groups of uniformi- 
“ties are recognised, depends not on one circumstance but on 
‘several circumstances.’ 

“A survey of the facts makes it manifest that the various classes 
of relations are generalized in a certain succession, not solely because 

* Mr. Spencer’s statement is simply that this belief has been ‘the central 
‘element of intellectual progress,’ which, it is obvious, is not true except under 
‘limitations. Surely there may be intellectual progress though the belief in the 
«universality of law may be wholly wanting; for example, among the Greeks, 
with whose proper ‘intellectual progress’ as a people, our own would compare 
not advantageously perhaps. The reference can only be to science ; but scientific 
progress is surely far from being commensurate with intellectual. 
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of one particular kind of difference in their natures; but also because 
they are variously placed with respect to time, space, other rela- 
tions, and our own constitutions: our perception of them being 
influenced by all these conditions in endless combinations. The 
comparative degrees of importance, of obtrusiveness, of absolute 
frequency, of relative frequency, of simplicity, of concreteness, are 
every one of them factors; and from their union in proportions that 
are more or less different in every case, there results a highly com- 
process of mental evolution. But while it thus becomes mani- 
est that the proximate causes of the succession in which relations 
are reduced to law, are numerous and involved; it also becomes 
manifest that there is one ultimate cause to which these proximate 
ones are subordinate. As the several circumstances that determine 
the early or late recognition of uniformities, are circumstances that 
determine the number and strength of the impressions which these 
uniformities make on the mind; it follows that the progression 
conforms to a certain fundamental principle of psychology. We see 
a posterior? what are concluded d prior’, that the order in which 
relations are generalized, depends on the frequency and impressive- 
ness with which they are repeated in conscious experience.’ 


To a mind accustomed in even the slightest degree to scien- 
tific studies, it seems incredible and incomprehensible that any 
one can have any objection on religious grounds against believ- 
ing in the supremacy of law throughout all nature. Yet such 
objections ‘are, in fact, sometimes met with ; and where they are 


entertained, perhaps nothing could be better adapted to show 


that they must be grounded on error, than a due observation of 
the above. To discover order among the phenomena of God's 
glorious universe is simply to discover what he has himself 
placed there—a way of speaking of it and of Himself we do not 
like, but which we use for want of a better. For the order and 
regularity are not placed there by an act itself the result of 
volition, but they ave there ; and to attempt to formulate even 
a conception of a God’s universe without them, would be to 
attempt what is impossible, as any one may easily convince him- 
self. Let it be distinctly recognised, then, that law reigns 
supreme in every department of nature into which man has 
succeeded in pushing his inquiries; and that, reasoning to the 
unknown from the analogy of the known, we may safely, as we 
must certainly, conclude that its supremacy obtains where we 
cannot trace it as truly as where we can, among kingdoms of 
phenomena and orders of existence secluded from our pursuit, 


and that it is indeed literally universal. Mr. Spencer, we find, 


offers to prove as much by a positive argument, by one which 
fuses all fragmentary proofs into one general proof. He describes 
it thus :— 
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‘Thus far we have spoken of laws that are more or less special ; 
and from the still continuing disclosure of special laws, each formu- 
lating some new class of phenomena, have inferred that eventually 
all classes of phenomena will be formulated. If, now, we find that 
there are laws of far higher generality, to which those constituting 
the body of science are subordinate ; the fact must greatly strengthen 
the proof that law is universal. If, underneath different groups of 
eoncrete phenomena, mechanical, chemical, thermal, electric, etc., we 
discern certain uniformities of action common to them all; we have 
anew and weighty reason for believing that uniformity of action 
pervades the whole of nature. And if we also see that these most 
general laws hold not only of the inorganic but of the organic 
worlds—if we see that the phenomena of life, of mind, of society, 
whose special laws are yet unestablished, nevertheless conform to 
these most general laws; the proof of the universality of law 
amounts to demonstration.’ 


To show that there are laws of this transcendent generality, is 
the task to which the author has especially addressed himself. 
A large acquaintance with scientific methods and results, abund- 
ance of illustration, and a style of almost uniform copiousness 
and precision, have lent willing aid to the power which has per- 
ceived, and grasped, and never relinquished or lost sight of, 
generalizations which are, perhaps, as broad and profound as any 
which have been hitherto reached. 

The first and chief of these generalizations is of what is called 
the law of evolution. A few sentences will make clear what is 
meant by it. The researches of some of the most distinguished 
of German physiologists have proved to demonstration that ‘the 
‘series of changes gone through during the development of a 
‘seed into a tree, or an ovum into an animal, constitute an 
‘ advance from homogenity of structure to heterogenity of struc- 
‘ture.’ Take, for example, the very earliest ovum that you can 
submit to examination. Its substance, so far as you can possibly 
discover, is uniform throughout; a simple, confused mass, in 
which each several part is just like every other part. The first 
change of which it is the subject brings it from uniformity of 
substance to duality of substance. You can see a difference in 
it, just as you can see a difference between the yolk and the 
white of an egg ; though this, it is to be noted, is far from being 
an instance of the change in question. Each of the two parts 
of what was before one uniform substance, becomes increasingly 
distinct, grows more individual, and then we have the next stage 
of growth in each of these now individualized parts becoming itself 
differentiated into other parts. No sooner has this taken place 
than there ensues a repetition of the previous process, each of 
the new parts becoming first more distinct, and then under- 
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going further differentiation, till, in due time, and by a series of 
minute and highly involved changes it is impossible to follow 
throughout, there is produced that complex combination of tissues 
and organs constituting the adult animal, or the adult plant, as 
the case may be. This is what is meant by evolution ; and the 
fact that this is the history of the production of all the organisms 
with which we are acquainted, is what is called the law of 
evolution. 

The point in which Mr. Spencer is chiefly distinguished from 
preceding writers on this subject, is in his unlimited application 
of the law. He has made it his first and most important object 
to show that it is the law of all evolution whatever :— 


‘ Whether it be in the development of the earth, in the develop- 
ment of life upon its surface, in the development of society, of 
government, of manufactures, of commerce, of language, of litera- 
ture, science, art, this same advance from the simple to the com- 
plex, through successive differentiations, holds uniformly. From 
the earliest traceable cosmical changes down to the latest results of 
civilization, we shall find that the transformation of the homoge- 
neous into the heterogeneous, is that in which evolution essentially 
consists.’ 


We cannot discover that the argument by which Mr. Spencer 
endeavours to substantiate these conclusions admits of refuta- 
tion, though we think the designation of the law is open to just 
criticism. That the author has recourse to hypothesis for one of 
his principal illustrations, and that some others of his illustrations 
are worked out with an excess of detail, or are open to a sus- 
picion of fancifulness, cannot be regarded as material defects in 
a chain of reasoning so massive and so strong as we find in these 
pages. It is most important to remember the change from the 
indefinite to the definite, before spoken of as increase of dis- 
tinctness or individuality in the differentiated parts, which must 
always be present in true evolution ; and that these successive 
differentiations and integrations go on repeating in geometrical 
series, till we obtain at length a state of equilibrium. Sundry 
partial definitions of the process may now be dismissed, and we 
have a complete definition which, it appears to Mr. Spencer, may 
be most conveniently expressed as follows: ‘Hvolution is a 
‘ change from an indefinite, incoherent homogenity, to a defi- 
‘ nite, coherent heterogenity, through continuous differentia- 
‘ tions and integrations.’ 

Again, he reminds us that, so far as can be ascertained, this 
law is universal :— 

‘It is illustrated with endless repetition, and in countless ways, 
wherever the facts are abundant; and where the facts do not 
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suffice for induction, deduction goes far to supply its place. 
Among all orders of phenomena that lie within the sphere of 
observation, we see ever going on the process of change above 
defined ; and many significant indications warrant us in believing, 
that the same process of change went on throughout that remote 

ast which lies beyond the sphere of observation. If we must 
Sem any conclusion respecting the general course of things, past, 
present, and future, the one which the evidence as far as it 
goes justifies, and the only one for which there is any justification, is, 
that the change from an indeterminate uniformity to a determinate 
multiformity which we everywhere see going on, has been going on 
from the first and will continue to go on.’ 


It is with very honest reluctance we describe thus briefly and 
baldly a generalization under which so many of the conclusions 
of science are seen to range themselves—a generalization 
which Mr. Spencer has himself expounded so patiently and has 
illustrated with so much success. 

Into his discussion of the Causes of Evolution we cannot 
enter. They are all reducible, however, to the persistence or 
equivalence of force ; and in all that is to be said on this, or on 
any of its related subjects, the force and the matter have invariably 
to be taken for granted as phenomena. No one can tell us what 
is their ultimate nature; all we can do is to correlate their 
transformations and effects. 

Should a word of explanation be needed by any one as 
to what is meant by the persistence or equivalence of force, 
it may easily be given, though we cannot stay here to prove its 
statements. But, given a certain quantity of what we call force 
along with the primordial form of that which we call matter, 
and that force is indestructible ; it never ceases to act; it can 
neither be increased nor diminished. It is as great now as 
it was when Saturn flung off his rings in millions of ages past, 
and it will be undiminished to even the last iota when this solid- 
seeming earth shall be burnt up and its heavens melt with 
fervent heat. But that force admits of infinite modifications. 


It may be shut up in a volcano to show itself in deluging cities }) 


with fire, or in the coiled spring which moves the hands of your 
watch. Some of it is seen in the flame of the lamp on the 


table, some of it in the blazing coalsin the grate, some of it in the}: 


hand which urges your pen, other of it in printing the photographs 


of your cherished friends, other of it in the thunder of cannon]: 


and the crash of the ‘shot, other of it in the voice with which 


you criticise the reviewer, and yet other of it im ‘the brain] 


by which you think, and feel, and act. Some of that selfsame 


force was stored up once in primeval forests and. the flora] » 
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of pre-Adamite worlds, to be transformed into the mighty 
muscle and gigantic bones of all sorts of megatheria, some 
of them with teeth like paving-stones. Yet earlier it was in the 
isun—the source of life, light, and heat, in other senses than 
those in which good Dr. Blair intended it—and to-day some 
portion of it is seen stored, may be, in the mangold and linseed 
with which your cattle are being fatted, and may, at another 
day, be seen in the vigour you derive from home-fed beef. You 
find it in the grand motion of the earth in its orbit, and in the 
molecular attractions and repulsions of the smallest particles 
_your senses and your microscope enable you to trace. Funda- 
mentally the force is the same, irrespective of its manifestation 
and its vehicle : it cannot be destroyed, but can only be stored 
up under some conditions to be liberated under others—to perish 
never. 

All phenomena admit then, as Mr. Spencer reminds us, of 
being phenomenally formulated in terms of Matter, Motion, and 
Force ; or, as we should ourselves prefer to say, in terms of matter 
and force ; motion being no more than a modification of matter 
exhibited by force. We do not wonder that he has felt all the 
hesitation he so frankly confesses in thus stating his conclusion. 
He is clearly liable to the most complete misapprehension. For 
it seems as if some of us never could by any possibility get 
rid of our old habit of treating these problems meta-physically ; 
whereas they are approached by the author with the ten or 
twenty times repeated declaration that with their metaphy- 
sical aspects he has nothing to do. For ourselves, we accept 
both the terms and the use that is made of them, and 
for this reason: that, devoutly believing in the prevalence 
of law in the universe of the One Being with whom arbi- 
trariness is an impossibility and contradiction, we therefore 
believe in the possibility of science—of a science which shall 
include Life, and Mind, and Society, as truly as it includes 
Mechanics and Geology—and know of no better terms than these 
of Matter and Force to serve us in attaining it. Why cannot 


some of our teachers learn that, just so far as science is emanci- 


= from scholasticism, it has to do with phenomena alone. 
The actuality underlying the phenomena is beyond all reach of 


“human intellect; and no truly scientific man has even the 


shadow of ‘the shadow of the shadow of a dream of finding 
it out. Ever near us, ever in us, the one Divine and Omnipresent 
mystery of the world, it remains unchanged and insoluble for 


vall the petty strivings of our reason to formulate in words 


the phases it presents, and transcends immeasurably the most 


‘transcendental analysis that man has been able to invent. Yet 
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when Descartes thought to find the seat of the soul in the 
pineal gland, many persons were honestly alarmed, and cried, 
: Materialism! Atheism! and so forth. And when Mr. Buckle 
transcribed almost bodily some pages from Comte setting forth 
the somewhat over-rated researches of Bichat into the theory of 
life, there was again heard the familiar cry. And now, when 
Mr. Spencer says that ‘The deepest truths we can reach, are 
‘simply statements of the widest uniformities in our experience 
‘of the relations of Matter, Motion, and Force; and Matter, 
‘ Motion, and Force are but symbols of the Unknown Reality,’ we 
are like, it seems, to hear again ‘renewed this insensate anathema, 
A friend and brother-reviewer writes to us with all earnestness 
and some eloquence to affirm as follows :— 


‘This discourse of Mr. Spencer’s on the law of evolution 
contains some admirable things, but the residuum of the whole 
is simply irreligious nonsense—that and no other. True, he tells 
us that his theory is ‘‘no more materialistic than it is spiritualistic, 
and no more spiritualistic than it is materialistic ;’”? but of what 
avail is such “a bead-roll of unbaptized jargon,” if he still insists 
on formulating everything in terms of matter, motion, and force ? It 
really is insufferable—puts one out of all patience. Why, if we 
may thus formulate a flower, we may thus formulate a Shakspeare! 
The one is no more and no less a phenomenon than the other. And 
if we may thus formulate a Shakspeare and a Socrates, Bacon 
and Aristotle, Plato and the late-United States, a railway engine 
and the mind which fashioned it, what remains—I almost shudder 
to ask it—what remains that we should not thus formulate Our 
Lord himself? Nay, what is there to forbid the supposition that the 
higher mode of being we attribute to what we call God, may be but 
a different conditioning from any of those we have observed, 
of matter, motion, and force?’ 


All of which, we are assured, is thoroughly sincere, but is 
as completely mistaken as it is possible it should be. For what 
is proposed is not the possibility of formulating either flower 
or steam-engines, Platos or Stevensons, communities or their 
component parts, ultimately and actually, but of formulating 
only and exclusively the wniformities of the phenomena they 
present. Themselves we are ignorant of, and, so far as science 
is concerned, always shall be. We can no more formulate 
their true Being than we can create such true Being. We can 
take cognizance of the matter, motion, and force by which they 
speak to us, only as these are in relation with other manifes- 
tations of matter, motion, and force ; but it makes all the 
difference in the world to observe, that these terms are but the 
convenient and serviceable expressions of our ignorance, and 
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are, in Mr. Spencer’s own words, not sufficiently observed by 
our indignant friend, ‘but symbols of the unknown reality. 


‘That power,’ he continues, and it is requisite to quote him 
somewhat fully, ‘of which the nature remains for ever incon- 
eivable, and to which no limits in time or space can be 
imagined, works in us certain effects. These effects have certain 
likenesses of kind, the most general of which we class together 
under the names of matter, motion, and force; and between 
these effects there are likenesses of connection, the most constant 
of which we class as laws of the highest certainty. Analysis 
reduces these several kinds of effect to one kind of effect; and 
these several kinds of uniformity to one kind of uniformity. And 
the highest achievement of science is the interpretation of all 
orders of phenomena, as differently conditioned manifestations of 
this one kind of effect under differently conditioned modes of this 
one kind of uniformity. But when science has done this, it has 
done nothing more than systematize our experience; and has in no 
degree extended the limits of our experience. We can say no 
more than before, whether the uniformities are as absolutely neces- 
sary, as they have become to our thought relatively necessary. 
The utmost possibility for us, is an interpretation of the process of 
things as it presents itself to our limited consciousness ; but how 
this process is related to the actual process, we are unable to con- 
ceive, much less to know. 

‘Similarly, it must be remembered that while the connection 
between the phenomenal order and the ontological order is for ever 
inscrutable ; so is the connection between the conditioned form of 
being and the unconditioned form of being for ever inscrutable. The 
interpretation of all phenomena in terms of matter, motion, and 
force, is nothing more than the reduction of our complex symbols 
of thought, to the simplest symbols; and when the equation has 
been brought to its lowest terms the symbols remain symbols 
still.’ 


These symbols, then, describe the phenomenal causes of 
phenomena. We perceive the effects of certain combinations 
of matter and force ; and the most abstract form of their opera- 
tions we call the law of evolution. 

We shall not stay to criticise the name by which Mr. Spencer 
has baptized this law, for possibly there may be no name which 
would not be equally liable to exception. We could have 
no finer example of its operation, however, than may be found 
in the Solar System. Thus, according to the evolution theory, 
the primordial chaotic mass of which it was composed was 
gradually evolved out of the chaotic state into the commence- 
ment of order. It was differentiated by evolution into a sun 
and his attendant worlds, all molten and still incandescent. 
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Gradually they cooled, more or less rapidly, in inverse pro» 
portion to their several bulks, and—confining ourselves to the 
planet we are best acquainted with—this blazing, molten earth, 
as it radiated into space its superficial heat, began to contract. 
Its exterior surface filmed over, and, the radiations continuing 
cycle after cycle, the film thickened, and began, at first gently 
and then more powerfully, to press upon the molten mass within 
it, to contract in broad, comparative levels, or to present breaks 
and chasms as, lacking support (through the continued contrac- 
tions of the still molten mass within), it collapsed sometimes on 
itself and sometimes on the hidden depths beneath. Thus were 
‘evolved’ continents and oceans, the valleys of the great deep 
and the ridges of Alps, Apennines, Alleghanies, in various parts 
of it, the lower ridges first, the higher afterwards. Thus came 
diversities of strata, geological ‘ faults, and all the real order but 
seeming confusion of primary, secondary, and tertiary forma- 
tions. The primary formation grew more and more indi- 
vidualized, and then, by continued evolution, was differentiated 
into the minor formations known as Silurian, Devonian, Car- 
boniferous, and Permian. Similar process obtained in course 
of time with the tertiary and secondary. But simultaneously 
with these evolutions came others. While some portions of 
the primordial mass had been eventually differentiated into 
Cambrian rock, other portions, differently conditioned, had 
been differentiated into organic form. The primal organism 
—wholly unknown to us except that there must have been 
one — was differentiated into the rudiments of organisms we 
call animal, and into others we call plants. The point of their 
divergence we cannot, perhaps, discover ; but we can certainly 
go back to a poimt preceding it; for, as Professor Owen 
reminds us in his ‘Paleontology, ‘There are numerous 
‘organisms, mostly of minute size and retaining the form of 
‘nucleated cells, which manifest the common organic characters, 
‘without the superaddition of truly distinctive plants and 
‘animals. Then comes their differentiation as above mentioned, 
followed in each successive case by integration, making regular 
pauses which may be regarded as periods of equilibration, 
and progressively evolving in the animal kingdom (the vege- 
table developing part passu) Invertebrates—Fishes—Reptiles 
—Birds—Mammals—Man. 

But evolution, as used to describe this -grand process; 
manifestly includes death as truly as it includes life and 
the ‘perfecting of life. And as the causes of these effects 
are still in being, and cannot be conceived by us as ceasing 
to be, we very naturally ask, What is to come of it all? 
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The author has anticipated our question, and has been good 
enough to put it into shape 

‘If evolution of every kind is an increase in complexity of 
structure and function that is incidental to the universal process 
of equilibration—if equilibration, passing through the gradually 
perfected forms of moving equilibrium, must end in complete rest ; 
what is the fate towards which all things tend? If the bodies 
constituting our solar system are slowly dissipating the forces they 
possess—if the sun is losing his heat at a rate which, though 
significant as stated in terms of our chronology, will tell in 
nillions of years—if geologic and meteorologic processes cannot 
but diminish in activity as the sun’s radiations diminish—if with 
the diminution of these radiations there must also go on a dimi- 
mtion in the quantity of vegetal and animal existence—if man 
and society, however high the degree of evolution at which they 
arrive, are similarly dependent on this supply of force that is 
gradually coming to an end—if thus the highest, equally with 
the lowest, terrestrial life, must equally dwindle and disappear ; 
are we not manifestly progressing towards omnipresent death? And 
have we thus to contemplate, as the outcome of things, a universe of 
extinct suns round which circle planets devoid of life ?’ 


And the answer is, that undoubtedly we have—but with this 
addition : that, as the causes and conditions of evolution cannot 
be supposed less active than before, the process which Mr. Spencer 
designates evolution cannot be supposed interrupted. The awful 
desolation and death suggested in these accumulated queries are 
to be regarded as only a further, or, rather, only a different 
phase of the same process which has been in operation from the 
beginning ; and, as the contemporary result of which, we have 
this fair-seeming show, the teeming earth, the circling planets, 
the resplendent heaven. And as that process continues, the 
planets, circling round a universe of smouldering suns, will 
eventually coalesce with them. The first grand crash will be in 
the separate systems—solar, as we presume them to be from the 


analogy of our own—then of the sidereal systems, each of them 
assumed to be composed of a multitude of solar. But by these 
successive grand collapses there will be generated an amount of 
heat that we cannot even remotely imagine. That its vastness is 
imspeakable, however, we shall readily enough admit, if we note 
that were so tiny an orb, so pitiful a mote in the beams of an 
infinite galaxy of suns, as our own earth, but suddenly arrested 
in its path, there would be instantly generated in it some 11,200 
egrees of heat—fusing into seas of molten fluid, or rarefying into 
inere vapour, its so-called everlasting hills, its granite rocks and 
eternal adamant, with all that now covers them, and is the scene 
f so much beauty, and glory, and suffering, and life. 
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Whether speculation is open to the suspicion of having gone a 
little mad in thus anticipating the far-off future, the reviewer 
does not feel able to say. At any rate, the madness has a 
method in it, and can do no harm. For out of this awful chaos 
which Mr. Spencer anticipates, and justly, there is again to be 
educed what we call order and life. In short, the process is 
cyclical, and we cannot but ask, though without any hope of 
answer, Assuming the evolution theory as true, is it not most 
supposable that the cycle may already have been any number 
of times you like, completed? that the elements out of which 
this earth is formed—taking for granted herein the reality of 
matter—were once parts of a different solar system, perhaps even 
of a different sidereal system, and have been once and again 
evolved and devolved, to continue repeating the process ad 
secula seculorum ? 

After all, we might have saved ourselves much trouble in 
mastering, so far as we have mastered it, the theory of evolution 
as developed in these close and solid pages. The whole of it is 
typified in the device on the back of the book; yet few appear 
to have found it out, and we can now only blame ourselves for 
not having found it out much sooner. The device is this: a 
few crystals and prisms covered with a little earth: a plant grows 
out of the earth, and a caterpillar is seen crawling up its stem, 
depositing larve as it goes. As the plant developes, so does the 
caterpillar it sustains. Flora and fauna keep even pace. The 
caterpillar has developed into a chrysalis, pendent from the stem 
of a leaf. By-and-by our plant flowers, and on the flower isa 
gay butterfly busy feeding. Another flower has become per- 
fected in fruit ; the fruit has burst, and the ripened seed is fall- 
ing to the ground from which the parent plant sprang. Behold 
the process of evolution. In the crystals and prisms, among the 
earliest forms of inorganic matter, we have the first ditferentia- 
tions out of chaotic incoherence. A later form of this same 
primeval matter is seen in the little soil resting on the prisms, 
and containing somehow the germs of all organic life. Organic 
life is differentiated into plant and animal. The vegetal rudi- 
ments have been evolved into a perfect plant, which will next 
evolve into death and rottenness, and will then supply nutriment 
for its successors. The caterpillar, itself evolved from a larva, is 
evolved in turn into a chrysalis, and the chrysalis into a butter- 
fly. The butterfly we know will ere long have fed to satiety on 
the flower, and the flower indeed will have other office than to 
feed him ; and then his painted wings will carry him—whither?! 
to another flower? to ? But he flies low and feebly. His 
wings will scarcely bear him. Lo! he is evolving into death, and 
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into—what next? But meanwhile, the other larve are evolving 
into chrysales, and the chrysales into butterflies: the flower too 
has ripened ; the fallen seed has found the conditions of germi- 
nation; the germ becomes a new plant. And will none, none, 
take pity on that poor, gay dream of a butterfly, so wondrously 
like one of ourselves? Is there nothing, really nothing for it, but 
to console ourselves for his bedraggled wings and dissipating foree 
by thinking of the other larvee and the other chrysales, of the 
falling seed and the sprouting germ, and to subscribe to the 
gospel (?) of evolution, saying only, As it was in the beginning 
of which we know nothing, so it is now in a present of which 
we know scarcely more, and so it will be in a future on which 
we may boldly speculate, world without end, Amen ? 


II. We now come to the first part of Mr.Spencer’s book. It is 
called ‘The Unknowable,’ and is divided into five chapters, 
severally intitled, ‘ Religion and Science, ‘ Ultimate Religious 
‘Ideas, ‘ Ultimate Scientific Ideas, ‘The Relativity of all 
‘Knowledge, ‘The Reconciliation. We shall give a brief, or 
not so brief, account of them in order. 

In the chapter on Religion and Science, having postulated that 
in things erroneous there is very generally a soul of truth, the 
author proposes a method by which to discover such soul. It is 
this : take the thoughts of the greatest number of minds possible 
on the particular subject of your inquiry, and compare them 
together ; eliminate from them all points of difference : what is 
left will be that which is common, and that will be soul of truth 
as to this particular subject of thought. Take, for example, men’s 
thoughts about civil government. They range through all 
grades of sentiment, and touch upon every variety of theory, 
from the comparative fetishism which regards the ruler as a god, 
down to the opposite extreme which holds that governments can 
possess authority neither intrinsicaily nor by conventional agree- 
ment, but only as ‘ the administrators of those moral principles 
‘deducible from the conditions essential to socia! life.’ Now, 
not only in all that lies between these two extremes may we find 
something in common, but even in the extremes themselves, 
namely, that ‘ there are limits which individual actions may not 
‘transgress.’ So with other cases in which men’s opinions 
widely differ. You may apply the same method and with like 
result. Apply it then to that oldest, widest, and most important 
of all antagonisms of belief, the antagonism between Religion and 
Science. Probably there is some portion of truth on both sides, 
and there is doubtless much of error. Can anything be done to 
bring a truce to their hostilities, to reconcile them to each other? 

NO, LXXIII. 
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‘ An unbiassed consideration of its general aspects forces us to 
conclude that religion, everywhere present as a weft running through 
the warp of human history, expresses some eternal fact; while it is 
almost a truism to say of science that it is an organized mass of 
facts, ever growing, and ever being more completely purified from 
errors. And if both have bases in the reality of things, then 
between them there must be a fundamental harmony. It is an 
incredible hypothesis that there are two orders of truth, in absolute 
and everlasting opposition. Only on some Manichzean theory, 
which among ourselves no one dares openly avow however much 
his beliefs may be tainted by it, is such a supposition even con- 
ceivable. That Religion is divine and Science diabolical, is a pro- 
position which, though implied in many a clerical declamation, not 
the most vehement fanatic can bring himself to assert. And who- 
ever does not assert this, must admit that under their seeming 
antagonism lies hidden an entire agreement.’ 

In chapter second we take an essential step towards such 
agreement, by seeking to discover what particular conviction 1s 
common to all religions soever. This, if we find it, we may 
regard as the ultimate religious idea, and it is indispensable that 
it be included and allowed for in the reconciliation by which it 
will be sought to do away with the antagonism we have 
acknowledged. 

Without being able to see that Mr. Spencer’s conclusion is of 
much value, we most cheerfully admit the excellence of the 
argument subsidiary to its attainment. That it is the work of 
an accomplished and rigorous logician, and of an acute and mas- 
terly analyst, no one who is competent to read it will be able to 
doubt. Its merits in other respects are not so unquestionable. 

Religious ideas, it has always been felt, are concerned for the 
most part with subjects that are greater than our thought. Such 
ideas are therefore imperfect, partial, and necessarily so—as, 
indeed, are our ideas about many other things. It needs no more 
proving, that what is greater than your powers of conception you 
cannot adequately conceive, than that what is four feet long you 
can by no one effort measure with a yard wand. And _ the 
greater the disparity between your powers of conception and the 
object upon which they are exerted, the greater the impertectness 
of any approximate conception you can form. In this difficulty 
what we succeed in really thinking is taken symbolically for the 
whole object of thought ; and in this way we are able to reason 
and discourse of things about which we must otherwise be both 
ignorant and dumb. 

We are indebted to Mr. Spencer for what we think will prove 
an admirable name for conceptions of this character—that of 
symbolical. As, in this sense of it, the term is a new one, it 
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will be well to have it clearly explained in its author’s own 
words :— 


‘When, on the sea shore, we note how the hulls of the distant 
vessels are hidden below the horizon, and how, of still remoter ves- 
sels, only the uppermost sails are visible, we realize with tolerable 
clearness the slight curvature of that portion of the sea’s surface 
which lies before us. But when we seek in imagination to follow 
out this curved surface as it actually exists, slowly bending round 
until all its meridians meet in a point eight thousand miles below 
our feet, we find ourselves utterly baffled. We cannot conceive in 
its real form and magnitude even that small segment of our globe 
which extends a hundred miles on every side of us; much less the 
globe as a whole. The piece of rock on which we stand can be 
mentally represented with something like completeness: we find 
ourselves able to think of its top, its sides, and its under surface at 
the same time, or so nearly at the same time that they seem all 
present in consciousness together ; and so we can form what we call 
a conception of the rock. But to do the like with the Earth we find 
impossible. If even to imagine the antipodes as at that distant 
place in space which it actually occupies, is beyond our power; 
much more beyond our power must it be at the same time to 
imagine all other remote points on the earth’s surface as in their 
actual places. Yet we habitually speak as though we had an idea 
of the Earth—as though we could think of it in the same way that 
we think of minor objects. 

‘What conception, then, do we form of it? the reader may ask. 
That its name calls up in us some state of consciousness is unques- 
tionable; and if this state of consciousness is not a conception, 
properly so called, what is it? The answer seems to be this :—We 
have learnt by indirect methods that the Earth is a sphere ; we have 
formed models approximately representing its shape and the distri- 
bution of its parts; generally when the Earth is referred to we 
either think of an indefinitely extended mass beneath our feet, or else, 
leaving out the actual Earth, we think of a body like a terrestrial 
globe ; but when we seek to imagine the Earth as it really is, we 
join these two ideas as well as we can—such perception as our eyes 
give us of the Earth’s surface we couple with the conception of a 
sphere. And thus we form of the earth not a conception properly 
so called, but only a symbolic conception.’ 


It is obvious to the slightest reflection that a large proportion 
of our conceptions is of this same order. Great numbers, great 
durations, and great generalizations, are all conceived by us, so 
far as conceived at all, only symbolically. And in practical life 
these symbols are found sufficient. They lead us to think falsely 
when, by any inadvertence, we take the symbol for an adequate 
representation of the fact; but there is happily no necessity to 
commit this error, and, so long as it is avoided, we may not only 
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carry, on mental or spoken discourse by means of them, but 
may do so with safety, with justness, and with unquestionable 
advantage. 

How this bears upon the inquiry into ultimate religious ideas, 
will at once be apparent if we consider how great a number of 
them depend more or less directly upon those cardinal questions, 
What is this universe in which I find myself, and Whence? 
No man can help asking these questions; they present them- 
selves even in childhood ; and the answer which is given to them 
is the prime mover and governor in every form of positive 
religion which is found in any part of the world. But while 
every theologian between Tiibingen and Patagonia inclusive, 
finds himself driven to form some sort of conception as to the 
origin of things, ‘a critical examination, we are assured by 
Mr. Spencer, ‘will prove not only that no current hypothesis is 
‘tenable, but also that no tenable hypothesis can be framed.’ 

Startling as this is, ‘a critical examination’ will show that it 
is not quite so formidable a position as at first it seems. The 
three current hypotheses are, that the universe is self-existent 
(Atheism), that it is self-created (Pantheism), and that it is 
created by external agency (Theism). The examination of the 
third of these hypotheses we had intended to quote entire ; but, 
finding it too long for our pages, we must content ourselves with 
that of the first—the assertion of what is known as the 
Atheistic theory, that the universe is self-existent. It will re- 
pay all the attention it demands. 


‘When we speak of a man as self-supporting, of an apparatus as 
self-acting, or of a tree as self-developed, our expressions, however 
inexact, stand for things that can be realized in thought with 
tolerable completeness. Our conception of the self-devglopment of 
a tree is doubtless symbolic. But though we cannot really represent 
in consciousness the entire series of complex changes through which 
the tree passes, yet we can thus represent the leading features of 
the series; and general experience teaches us that by long-continued 
observation we could gain the power to realize in thought a series of 
changes more fully representing the actual series: that is, we know 
that our symbolic conception of self-development can be expanded 
into something like a real conception ; and that it expresses, how- 
ever inaccurately, an actual process in nature. But when we speak 
of self-existence, and, helped by the above analogies, form some 
vague symbolic conception of it, we delude ourselves in supposing 
that this symbolic conception is of the same order as the others. On 
joining the word se/f to the word existence, the force of association 
makes us believe we have a thought like that suggested by the com- 
pound word self-acting. An endeavour to expand this symbolic 
conception, however, will undeceive us. In the first place it is 
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dear that by self-existence we especially mean, an existence inde- 
pendent of any other—not produced by any other; the assertion of 
self-existence is simply an indirect denial of creation. In thus ex- 
cluding the idea of any antecedent cause, we necessarily exclude 
the idea of a beginning; for to admit the idea of a beginning—to 
admit that there was a time when the existence had not commenced 
—is to admit that its commencement was determined by something, 
or was caused ; which is a contradiction. Self-existence, therefore, 
necessarily means existence without a beginning; and to form a 
conception of self-existence is to form a conception of existence with- 
out a beginning. Now by no mental effort can we do this.* To 
conceive existence through infinite past time, implies the conception 
of infinite past time, which is an impossibility. To this let us add, 
that were mere self-existence conceivable, it would not in any sense 
be an explanation of the universe. No one will say that the 
existence of an object at the present moment is made easier to un- 
derstand by the discovery that it existed an hour ago, or a day ago, 
or a year ago; and if its existence now is not made in the least 
degree more comprehensible by its existence during some previous 
finite period of time, then no accumulation of such finite periods, 
even could we extend them to an infinite period, would make it more 
comprehensible. Thus the Atheistic theory is not only absolutely un- 
thinkable, but, even if it were thinkable, would not be a solution. 
The assertion that the universe is self-existent does not really carry 
us a step beyond the cognition of its present existence; and so leaves 
us with a mere re-statement of the mystery.’ 

Next comes the Pantheistic hypothesis, which'-is showa to” be 
no less untenable than the Atheistic. It involves the assump- 
tions of potential existence, and of potestial xistende passing 
into actual existence. But of the former -we-'caunov ‘forta ‘any 
idea whatever. For an idea is a positive; but potential exist- 
ence is a negation, is an existence of something which in fact 
does not exist, but might do so if it—the non-existent existence— 
pleased ; which is absurd. So also of the other assumptions 
this hypothesis involves. 

But not less unthinkable than the Pantheistic and Atheistic 
hypothesis is the Theistic, the one we most thankfully and 
devoutly hold, though we admit with all frankness possible that 
we cannot fully think it. We shall return to this part of the 
subject again, but at present must go on to note that it is not a 
whit less difficult to conceive the nature of the universe than to 
conceive its origin. Every attempt at this involves the question 

* A little later Mr. Spencer writes, ‘As was proved at the outset of the 
‘argument, eelf-existence is rigorously inconceivable; and this holds true what- 
‘ever be the nature of the object of which it is predicted. "Whoever agrees that 
‘the Atheistic hypothesis is untenable because it involves the impossible idea of 


“ self-existence, must perforce admit that the Theistic hypothesis is untenable if 
‘it contains the same impossible idea.’ 
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ef causation, and, however long you delay over intermediate 
causes, you must come ultimately to consider the First Cause. 
And that First Cause is unthinkable. Many have insisted on 
this before, but Sir William Hamilton has proved this unthink- 
ableness to demonstration, and Mr. Mansel has with no less zeal 
followed in his steps. Over and over again, as Mr. Spencer 
reminds us, has the most notable of recent Bampton lecturers 
insisted on what cannot be denied, that the First Cause must be 
absolute and infinite, while of the absolute and infinite we can 
form no conception that is not beset with contradictions. Here 
are some of Mr. Mansel’s own words :— 


‘The conception of the Absolute and Infinite, from whatever side 
we view it, appears encompassed with contradictions. There is a 
contradiction in supposing such an object to exist, whether alone or 
in conjunction with others; and there is a contradiction in supposin 
it not to exist. There is a contradiction in conceiving it as one; an 
there is a contradiction in conceiving it as many. ‘There is a con- 
tradiction in conceiving it as personal; and there is a contradiction 
in conceiving it as impersonal. It cannot, without contradiction, 
be represented as active, nor, without equal contradiction, be repre- 
sented as inactive. It cannot be conceived as the sum of all exist- 
ence ; nor yet can it be conceived as a part only of that sum.’* 


From all which we may see how truly mysterious is that with 
which religious ideas are concerned. Their objects refuse to be 
formulated «by.-our: legic. Neither Atheism, Pantheism, nor 
Theism can be rigorously thought. And thus, while all our 
speculators ace tectily egreeing that there is a problem to be 
solved, their attempted solutions demonstrate that the problem 
is insoluble. 


‘The analysis of every possible hypothesis proves, not simply that 
no hypothesis is sufficient, but that no hypothesis is even thinkable. 
And thus the mystery which all religions recognise, turns out to be 
a far more transcendent mystery than any of them suspect—not a 
relative, but an absolute mystery. 

‘ Here, then, is an ultimate religious truth of the highest possible 
certainty—a truth in which religions in general are at one with each 
other, and with a philosophy antagonistic to their special dogmas. 
And this truth, respecting which there is a latent agreement among 
all mankind, from the fetish worshipper to the most stoical critic of 
human creeds, must be the one we seek. If Religion and Science 
are to be reconciled, the basis of reconciliation must be this deepest, 
widest, and most certain of all facts—that the Power which the 
Universe manifests to us is utterly inscrutable.’ 


Such is the conclusion to which this elaborate analysis con- 


* Bampton Lectures. Lecture ii. pp. 58, 59. 
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ducts. That the analysis is far more elaborate than was 
required, and that it sounds like a great blazon of trumpets over 
avery small victory, we have several times thought, but are not 
sure. It is certainly very able, and perhaps may be of more 
utility than we imagine. But its resultant has been so long 
familiar that on the question of value we prefer to be silent. 

But having thus found what is the ultimate religious idea, 
it is time to inquire into ultimate scientific ideas. The chapter 
devoted to them is occasionally tedious, but if the tediousness 
be overlooked, is very amusing, or might easily be made so. No 
doubt our reader, unless he has given up thinking of the subject 
altogether, imagines himself to have some passable ideas as to 
Space and Time, for example. We can assure him he has 
nothing of the sort. Space and time are ‘ wholly incompre- 
‘hensible. The immediate knowledge which we have of them 
‘proves, when examined, to be total ignorance. While our 
‘belief in their objective reality is insurmountable, we are 
‘unable to give any rational account of it. And to posit the 
‘alternate belief (possible to state, but impossible to realize) is 
‘merely to multiply irrationalities.’ 

But if such are the predicaments into which we get when 
thinking of space and of time, surely we may hope to fare 
somewhat better in respect of matter. We are always using 
that which we presume so to designate. We think of it, work 
with it, walk on it, play with it, sit on it, explode it with gun- 
powder, dig it with pickaxes, pay the butcher with it, write articles 
with it, print reviews with it, and do all manner of other things with 
it. Surely, then, about matter we may boast some definite and 
well-assured conclusions. Rash indeed is the man who should 
presume to think so, and hopelessly doomed is he who should 
venture to say so; for about matter our ignorance is so complete 
that it would be sublime if it were not ridiculous. You are 
shut up to all sorts of absurdities if you maintain, for example, 
that it is infinitely divisible, and to just as many if you maintain 
that-it is not infinitely divisible. Do you defend its solidity, then? 
Why, can you not compress it? And if your presses were 
strong enough, é.ec., if their matter were solid, as you pretend, 
do you know of any limit you could place to such compression ? 
How insane, then, to say, it is solid! You see it; of course 
you do. Then you had better be silent. No? ‘It must be 
‘ either solid or not solid; and J maintain that it is not solid,’ 
exclaims your neighbour. Never mind; his triumph over you 
shall be of short duration. It will be your turn to laugh next. 
Then you, sir, are of opinion that matter is not absolutely 
solid. You hold the Newtonian hypothesis, perhaps. Very 
well. Now, do you not see that this Newtonian hypothesis 
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comes to nothing more than shifting the difficulty a step or two 
backwards? Sir Isaac suggested that, though matter was not 
absolutely solid, it might consist of ‘solid atoms not in contact, 
‘but acting on each other by attractive and repulsive forces, 
‘varying with the distances.’ Now, in the first place, these 
atoms you are good enough to take under your patronage are 
purely hypothetical. In the second place, their not being in 
contact is also purely hypothetical. In the third place, the 
attractive and repulsive forces are purely hypothetical. In the 
fourth place, we want to know what is the constitution of these 
hypothetical atoms. Did you ever see them, or feel them, or 
taste them? Are they matter? How do you know it? If they 
are not matter, how do you know that? If there are atoms of 
different kinds, how do you account for such indistinguishable 
combinations of them as are found in fluids and gases? And if 
atoms are all of one kind, you had better tell us how to account 
for the diversity of the appearances you must acknowledge they 
present. Is it not palpably absurd to pretend that the atoms of 
a quill pen and of the ink that flows from it, of the paper written 
on and the gold it will shortly be exchanged for, are all of 
uniform kind? Sir, take good advice: be silent till you are 
sure of not being made ridiculous; and be sure that if you 
cannot defend these cumulative hypotheses of a Newton, so 
neither could you those of a Boscovich or a Leibnitz. 

But at any rate we know what Motion is. Probably not a few 
of us think so. Let us see. It is the last of the puzzles with 
which we shall delay the reader, is worth his effort to resolve, 
and is a fair specimen of the author’s method and style. 


‘ A body impelled by the hand is clearly perceived to move, and to 
move in a definite direction; there seems at first sight no possibility 
of doubting that its motion is real, or that it is towards a given point. 
Yet it is easy to show that we not only may be, but usually are, 
quite wrong in both these judgments. Here, for instance, is a ship 
which, for simplicity’s sake, we will suppose to be anchored at the 
equator with her head to the West. When the captain walks from 
stem to stern, in what direction docs he move? East is the obvious 
answer — an answer which for the moment may pass without 
criticsm. But now the anchor is heaved, and the vessel sails 
to the West with a velocity equal to that at which the captain 
walks. In what direction does he now move when he goes 
from stem to stern? You cannot say East, for the vessel is 
carrying him as fast towards the West as he walks to the East; 
and you cannot say West for the converse reason. In respect 
to surrounding space he is stationary; though to all on board 
the ship he seems to be moving. But now are we quite sure 
of this conclusion? Is he really stationary? When we take 
into account the Earth’s motion round its axis, we find that 
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instead of being stationary he is travelling at the rate of 1,000 
miles per hour to the East; so that neither the perception of 
one who looks at him, nor the inference of one who allows for 
the ship’s motion, is anything like the truth. Nor indeed, on 
further consideration, shall we find this revised conclusion to be 
much better. For we have forgotten to allow for the Earth’s 
motion in its orbit. This being some 68,000 miles per hour, 
it follows that, assuming the time to be mid-day, he is moving, 
not at the rate of 1,000 miles per hour to the East, but at the 
rate of 67,000 miles per hour to the West. Nay, not even now 
have we discovered the true rate and the true direction of his 
movement. With the Earth’s progress in its orbit, we have 
to join that of the whole Solar system towards the constellation 
Hercules; and when we do this, we perceive that he is moving 
neither East nor West, but in a line inclined to the plane of the 
Ecliptic, and at a velocity greater or less (according to the time 
of the year) than that above named. To which let us add, that 
were the dynamic arrangements of our sidereal system fully known 
to us, we should probably discover the direction and rate of his 
actual movement to differ considerably even from these. How 
illusive are our ideas of Motion is thus made sufficiently manifest. 
That which seems moving proves to be stationary; that which 
seems stationary proves to be moving; while that which we con- 
clude to be going rapidly in one direction, turns out to be going 
much more rapidly in the opposite direction. And so we are 
taught that what we are conscious of is not the real motion of 
any object, either in its rate or direction; but merely its motion 
as measured from an assigned position—either the position we 
ourselves occupy or some other. Yet in this very process of con- 
cluding that the motions we perceive are not the real motions, 
we tacitly assume that there are real motions. In revising our 
successive judgments concerning a body’s course or velocity, we take 
for granted that there is an actual course and an actual velocity— 
we take for granted that there are fixed points in space with respect 
to which all motions are absolute; and we find it impossible to 
rid ourselves of this idea. Nevertheless, absolute motion cannot 
even be imagined, much less known. Motion as taking place 
apart from those limitations of space which we habitually associate 
with it, is totally unthinkable. For motion is change of place; but 
in unlimited space, change of place is inconceivable, because place 
itself is inconceivable. Vlace can be conceived only by reference to 
other places; and in the absence of objects dispersed through 
space, a place could be conceived only in relation to the limits of 
space; whence it follows that in unlimited space, place cannot be 
conceived—all places must be equidistant from boundaries that 
do not exist. Thus, while we are obliged to think that there is 
an absolute motion, we find absolute motion incomprehensible.’ 


Not less difficultagainare the problems connected with the Trans- 
fer of Motion, and with the connection between Motion and Rest. 
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And if, in hope of something simpler, we turn from the outer 
world to the inner, we find mysteries scarcely less insuperable. 
Even our own personality is a thing we are utterly incompetent. 
to explain. What, then, is the conclusion from our research into: 
ultimate scientific ideas? That objective and subjective things 
are all alike and equally ‘inscrutable in their substance and 
‘genesis.’ In whichever direction we turn we are confronted 
by insoluble enigmas. Thus does the inquirer learn at once— 
‘The greatness and the littleness of the human intellect — its 
power in dealing with all that comes within the range of experience ; 
its impotence in dealing with all that transcends experience. He 
realizes with a special vividness the utter incomprehensibleness 
of the simplest fact, considered in itself. He, more than any 
other, truly knows that in its ultimate essence nothing can be 
known.’ 

Thus are Ultimate Scientific Ideas, like Ultimate Religious 
Ideas, concerned with the Inscrutable. Both of them alike turn 
out to be merely symbols of the Actual, not cognitions of it. 

Having dwelt so freely on the two last chapters, it will be the 
less necessary to say much on the one which discusses that now 
familiar topic, the Relativity of our Knowledge. Even the 
reader wholly unfamiliar with investigations of this nature, 
must have discovered by this time that our knowledge is not of 
things as they are in themselves, but as they appear to us. That 
is to say, our knowledge is relative. Or, again ; your knowledge 
is a form of thought. To think is to condition, and it is by 
conditioning things that you gain knowledge of them. But the 
absolute is only another name for the unconditioned. The un- 
conditioned, then (i.¢., the absolute), cannot be thought by you, 
since to think is to condition. The absolute, therefore, cannot 
come within the range of your knowledge ; but you have know- 
ledge: your knowledge then is of the relative, and is itself 
relative. 

It is in this chapter that Mr. Spencer ‘ carries a step further 
‘the doctrine put into shape by Hamilton and Mansel.’ They 
are certainly open to criticism for not having resolutely stood to 
the consequences of the doctrine they had successfully estab- 
lished. ‘The absolute is conceived merely by a negation of con- 
‘ceivability,’ writes Sir William Hamilton ; and when we read it, we 
can only comfort ourselves by thinking that, not only to Homer, 
but to Jove himself, it was sometimes permitted to nod. It does 
not need the acuteness of our author to see that such a state- 
ment carries its own refutation, and when fairly looked at is 
found verbally absurd. Mr. Mansel, too, says that these names, 
absolute and infinite, are but indications of ‘the mere absence 
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‘of the conditions under which consciousness is possible,’ thus doing 
much more than refute his teacher. We cannot therefore object, 
so far as the mere logic is concerned, to the conclusion Mr. 
Spencer derives from these positions : ‘That since reason cannot. 
‘warrant us in affirming the positive existence of what is cogni- 
‘gable only as a negation, we cannot rationally affirm the 
‘positive existence of anything beyond phenomena.’ Rejecting 
this conclusion—as he is compelled to do by other reasonings— 
he denies the premises, and does not fail to insist on the manifest 
truth, that in the very assertion of the relativity of our knowledge 
there is involved an assertion of an existence that is not relative. 
You know by the reason phenomena alone ; and if you have paid 
any attention to your own mind and the nature of its knowledge, 
you know that you know phenomena alone. But in discerning 
and affirming this, you only the more fully and irrefutably assert 
the fact of an actuality underlying such phenomena. 

Having considered the relativity of all our knowledge ; having 
seen, too, that the ideas of religion and of science have this in 
common, that they are concerned with what is ultimately in- 
scrutable, it is now time to inquire into the Reconciliation, with 
some promise fof which our studies of The Unknowable com- 
menced. It is found by Mr. Spencer in the demonstrated in- 
scrutability of the reality (actuality or absolute we have our- 
selves preferred to call it) to which the intellect is infallibly con- 
ducted both by religion and by science. 

An absolute must certainly be admitted, because ‘the positive 
‘existence of the absolute is a necessary datum of consciousness.’ 
But the absolute of religion could no more be fathomed by an 
Aquinas than the absolute of science can be analyzed by a 
Faraday. And in this impotence, common to both, let the 
world-old antagonists find peace. Or, as Mr: Spencer so forcibly 
states it,— 

‘Common Sense asserts the existence of a reality; Objective 
Science proves that this reality cannot be what we think it; Sub- 
jective Science shows why we cannot think of it as it is, and yet 
are compelled to think of it as existing; and in this assertion of 
a Reality utterly inscrutable in nature, Religion finds an assertion 
essentially coinciding with her own. . . . . . In this con- 
sciousness of an Incomprehensible Omnipresent Power, we have 
just that consciousness on which Religion dwells. And so we arrive 
at the point where Religion and Science coalesce.’ 


To Mr. Spencer, the reconciliation which is in this way 
reached appears most real. To us, also, it would appear real 
were we able to grant an assumption everywhere present through 
his reasonings, though nowhere expressed nor even so much 
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as hinted at. And to show us how real it is, he bids us look 
at the respective attitudes which Science and Religion have all 
along maintained towards this conclusion. He invites us to 
observe how in the rudest fetishism of savages there has been 
some dim consciousness and assertion of an inscrutable Superior 
Power manifested in his works ; while in the most refined and 
philosophical forms which religion has assumed, there is present 
the same consciousness, not dim but clear, and the same as- 
sertion, appealing to reason, and supported by proofs. And for 
this belief religion has ever done battle. She has everywhere 
affirmed a Power above us, producing the things that are about 
us, but transcending our knowledge. The ruder the age, the more 
boldly has she also affected to explain the proceedings of that 
Power, to declare of it a mind and character, pretending to 
expound its acts and to be acquainted with its will. But thus 
assuming a function for which she was disqualified, and positions 
to which she had no claim, she came into collision with science. 
Their conflicts have been many, and will probably be many 
more: in every one of them it is religion that has been 
worsted. Foot by foot she has been steadily driven back from 
every advance she had presumed to make, and is even now 
almost, and shortly will be altogether, compelled to content 
herself with the one stronghold which is her indefeasible right, 
and of which only an unscientific science has sometimes threat- 
ened to deprive her. That stronghold is the clear recognition 
and assertion that the absolute she has pretended to interpret 
is absolute indeed and not to be interpreted; that the mystery 
she has professed to unveil can neither be reached by her hand, 
nor measured by her intellect, nor revealed by her genius, nor 
known by her heart, but is, in very deed, inscrutable. That has 
been, this is to be, her office. 


‘But while from the beginning Religion has had the all-essential 
office of preventing men from being wholly absorbed in the relative 
or immediate, and of awakening them to a consciousness of some- 
thing beyond it, this office has been but very imperfectly per- 
formed. Religion has ever been more or less irreligious; and it 
continues to be partially irreligious even now.’ 


Her sin has been in meddling with things that were too high 
for her. In one breath asserting a First Cause that could not be 
searched out, she has in the next asserted of that Cause the 
possession of such and such attributes—unsuspicious, it would 
appear, of the contradiction she has put into her mouth. And 
when science has come and confronted her with this contra- 
diction, what has been her behaviour? Has she been swift 
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to admit the fault, and, as far as possible, repair it? Far 
other. For each of her inconsistencies and unlawful claims she 
has done battle as if for life: she has fought for her superstitions 
as if they had been her truth. And what is the philosophy of 
this so melancholy fact? This: she has been unconscious of 
the imperishable validity of her cause, sceptical of her own 
indefeasible and most demonstrable truth. Hence her dread of 
science. Uniformly suffering defeat, she has lost all hope of 
victory. ‘Obliged to abandon one by one the superstitions it 
‘once tenaciously held, and daily finding its cherished beliefs 
‘more and more shaken, Religion shows a secret fear that all 
‘things may some day be explained ; and thus itself betrays a 
‘lurking doubt whether that Incomprehensible Cause of which 
‘it is conscious is really incomprehensible.’ 

On the other hand, she has done essential service. She has 
never ceased, with all her errors and defects, to declare a 
supreme verity ; and when she can be content with her proper 
function, Science will no longer oppose her, but will become her 
friend and ally in indissoluble league. 

If we inquire in our turn how Science has fulfilled its office, 
we find it freely admitted there has been imperfection here, as 
in the case of religion. While the one has frequently been 
irreligious, the other has frequently been unscientific. Gradually, 
however, science is casting away her errors and undue assump- 
tions, and will some day, not far distant, have ceased to affirm 
what she is impotent to prove, or to introduce hypotheiical 
entities as explanations of facts. 

See then, how, by recognising the necessary limits of cognition, 
these old antagonists may be made one. They are, in fact, 
correlatives, and are in some way indispensable to each other. 

‘ As already hinted,’ says the author, ‘ Religicn and Science stand 
respectively for those two antithetical modes of consciousness which 
cannot exist asunder. A known cannot be thought of apart from 
an unknown; nor can an unknown be thought of apart from a 
known. And by consequence neither can become more distinct 
without giving greater distinctness to the other. To carry further 
a metaphor before used, they are the positive and negative poles of 
thought ; of which neither can gain in intensity without increasing 
the intensity of the other.’ 

And what is the practical issue of the Reconciliation of which 
this is the basis, and for which our way has been so elaborately 
prepared? Nay, what is the reconciliation? We confess that, 
if this be all, we very much doubt and mistrust it. For to what 
does it amount? That religion is no more to affect a knowledge 
of the Absolute Cause she has named God, but only to predicate 
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its existence—the existence of an Unknown which, if she must 
still call it God, is literally and most fully an Unknown 
God. This is what is left for her—to assert the actuality 
of the actual, the inscrutableness of the inscrutable. With 
morality proper she will have no concern. She is to be 
as powerless to defend it as she is remote from attacking it, 
She is to be silent as to its foundation, silent as to its nature, 
silent as to its claims ; for these are relative—relative to us and 
relative to God—and God she no longer knows. All that we 
need of morality Mr. Spencer will show us can be deduced from 
‘ generalizations furnished by biology, psychology, and sociology.’ 
We repeat then, that, according to our author, the one office of 
religion is simply to affirm that the absolute cannot be con- 
ditioned, that the inscrutable cannot be explained, that God 
cannot be known. If there could be any doubt as to whether 
we have rightly construed him, it would be effectually removed, 
we think, by his own explicit statements. He writes :— 

‘Some do indeed allege that though the Ultimate Cause of things 
cannot really be thought of by us as having specified attributes, 
it is yet incumbent upon us to assert those attributes. Though the 
forms of our consciousness be such that the Absolute cannot in any 
manner or degree be brought within them, we are nevertheless 
told that we must represent the Absolute to ourselves under these 
forms. As writes Mr. Mansel, “It is our duty, then, to think of 
God as personal ; and it is our duty to believe that He is infinite.” 

‘That this is not the conclusion here adopted, need hardly be 
said. If there be any meaning in the foregoing arguments, duty 
requires us neither to affirm nor deny personality. Our duty is 
to submit ourselves with all humility to the established limits of our 
intelligence ; and not perversely to rebel against them. Let those 
who can, believe that there is eternal war set between our intellectual 
faculties and our moral obligations. I, for one, admit no such 
radical vice in the constitution of things.’ 

Neither do we, though we cannot on that account accept 
this climax of negations (which is at least as old as Xenophanes, 
by the way), nor help thinking that there lurks somewhere a 
very radical vice indeed in Mr. Spencer’s reasonings. We have 
already hinted at this, and shall shortly endeavour to exhibit it. 

And, first, while Mr. Spencer would thus limit the sphere of 
Religion, he at the same time acknowledges that she has ever 
had the important office of ‘ preventing men from being wholly 
‘absorbed in the relative and immediate, and of awakening 
‘them to a consciousness of something beyond it.’ In other 
words : That which is relative and immediate has so powerful a 
hold on men, that, but for religion, they would have been 

absorbed in it, would never have been awakened, so far as we 
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can see, to a consciousness of anything beyond it. That office, 
it is implied, she still retains. We wish to be informed in what 
way she can possibly discharge it. Unless she can in some way 
reason from the Absolute to the Relative, or from the Relative to 
the Absolute ; unless she has some means of discovering and of 
enforcing the relations which it is admitted must subsist 
between them, how can she have a single thing of any sort to 
say against men’s becoming just what it is her office to prevent 
them from becoming, ‘ absorbed in the relative and immediate *? 
what arguments can she urge? to what motives appeal? to 
what facts point? According to Mr. Spencer, she is impotent 
to know anything save the fact of the existence of an Absolute. 
Then again we ask, How is her work to be done? He surely 
does not demand the full tale of bricks when he has taken away 
the straw? He does not ask to be carried through storm and 
sunshine across all seas when he has only a moment since 
scuttled the ship? Let him in all consistency excuse religion 
from a duty for which he has so elaborately disqualified her. 
That duty, however, he feels is one which cannot be dispensed 
with. However ill it may have been discharged, it has still 
been in some degree a moral and social salvation. And never 
was that duty of greater importance than now, when material 
civilization has attamed a power and aggrandizement to 
which there is no known parallel, and in which there is the 
greater danger of men’s being absorbed accordingly. We submit, 
therefore, that in the very circumstance of insisting on this 
oftice, Mr. Spencer has inadvertently refuted his own negation, 
has virtually acknowledged that in some respect his conclusions 
must be wrong. 

2. Another reason for rejecting Mr. Spencer’s conclusion 
is, that it amounts to practical Atheism. We are far from 
saying that he is himself an Atheist, and should most fully 
concur with him in rejecting: such representations of the Deity 
as we have sometimes heard given. It is to be noted, moreover, 
that in demonstrating the mere unthinkableness of any hypo- 
thesis as to the nature and origin of the universe, he does not 
regard all the hypotheses as equally incredible. Far otherwise. 
Indeed, we see no reason to imagine that he holds a different 
hypothesis from our own, though he might, for logical reasons, 
state it differently, or think it unadvisable to state it at all. 
But we must at the same time say of his final conclusion as to 
the Absolute, whom we reverently name Gop, that we are 
compelled to regard it as the practical equivalent of Atheism, and 
as necessarily involving it. Tell to average men—confessedly 
in danger of being ‘absorbed in the relative and immediate ’— 
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- that the Absolute cannot in any way be known, that ‘duty 
‘ requires them neither to affirm nor to deny the personality of 
‘God, and will they not inevitably re-state the case thus /— 
‘ Duty requires us neither to affirm a God nor to deny one: our 
‘duty is to submit ourselves to the established limits of our 
‘intelligence ; and our intelligence on that subject is exactly 
‘mil: wherefore, we say nothing at all but that where nothing 
‘can possibly be proved, it cannot be a duty for anything to be 
‘ believed.’ We are not objecting to the doctrine, be it observed, 
on the ground of dangerousness—an objection which, in the case 
of speculative opinions, is usually as irrational as futile—but we 
point to an infallible issue, which, because it would be utterly 
deplorable, may reasonably lead us to doubt of the way by which 
we are brought to it. We submit, moreover, that the supposed 
re-statement of the case is practically just ; just for the scholars 
and philosophers as well as for the masses ; just for Mr. Spencer 
himself. If he stands fairly by his conclusion, we say, with 
no intentional disrespect, there is for him, practically, no God, 
but only an abstraction to which he can attribute no quality or 
character whatever save that of mystery. He may not worship, 
for he knows not that worship would be acceptable. He may 
not pray, for he knows not whether the abstraction can hear. 
He may find nothing to ‘laud and magnify’ as he beholds the 
glories of the visible universe ; nor may he give utterance to his 
cratitude for life, or thought, or being, or joy ; for the Absolute 
is absolutely inscrutable, and Mr. Spencer, therefore, has not the 
smallest reason in the world to suppose his doing so would be 
right. How absurd, in the great crises of life and of death, when 
you stand by the bed of a dying wife, or are coming with crushed 
and bleeding heart from the grave of your first-born, to think 
of pouring out your heart to an abstraction! You could not do 
it if you tried. And if reason can do no more than posit the 
bare existence of an unknown Absolute—to which, in some 
unwitting moment, by the way, even Mr. Spencer is found 
attributing omnipresence—it may well be permitted to inquire 
whether we are really, and on a full view of the whole case, shut 
up to this knownothing-ism—a know-nothingism which we 
must insist amounts to practical Atheism, and which is formally 
enunciated in the words, ‘The power which the universe 
‘manifests to us is utterly inscrutable, and, ‘ Duty requires us 
‘ neither to affirm nor to deny personality’ in God. 

3. The radical vice which we have said we find everywhere 


present in Mr. Spencer’s reasonings on religious ideas, and in his 


proposed reconciliation between Science and Religion, is in his 
consistent and complete ignoring of anything higher in man 
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than pure intellect. It cannot really be true of him, yet, so 
far as his book is concerned, it might be inferred that he had 
never suspected our humanity of anything nobler or more 
beautiful than the intuitions it can formulate with precision, 
and the deductions it can vindicate in figures of scholastic 
logic. So long, however, as we are unable to regard man’s intellect 
as co-extensive with his higher nature, and in fact as being 
that higher nature ; so long as we are conscious of a Moral Reason 
which must not only be vaguely acknowledged, but which, 
without any prompting or hindermg on our part, does boldly 
and as of its own free motion claim the loftiest place in the 
hierarchy of man’s powers, so long must we find in ourselves 
an invincible repugnance against the miserable negation of this 
book. We find that moral reason in all men, and that every- 
where, and without any need of human teachers, they find it for 
themselves. Hence the fact that in no articulate discourse 
of men are there wanting such words as guilt and innocence, 
truth and falsehood, right and wrong. It is impossible, moreover, 
to escape from the conclusions involved in that fact by offering 
the spontaneous needs of society, association of ideas, habit, 
conventionality, or any other Helvetian folly as an adequate 
explanation of it ; for we find everywhere not only the language 
of conventional right but of abstract right ; that while society 
makes its lex, the individuals who compose it have an invincible 
conviction of a jus and a justitia higher than the lex ; that Athe- 
nians were as familiar with reasons superior to the spontaneous 
utterance of conventional requirements as are Englishmen ; that 
the Bhuddist who never heard evena whisper of Western civiliza- 
tion or of the empives in which it is found, agrees equally with 
ourselves and with the aborigines who long since perishied in the 
paradise of Columbus, in acknowledging those fundamental 
principles of humanity which compel the recognition of duty, 
which oblige men to regard a lie as contrary to truth, and 
justice, and honesty, and humanity as in some way commanded 
and required by nature itself. Call it the moral reason, or law, 
or faculty, or sentiment, or by any better name if you know it : 
what we contend for is not the name but the thing—the 
presence and authority of moral faculties, which, whether 
‘founded upon a certain modification of reason, upon an 
‘original instinct called a moral sense, or on some other principle 
‘of our nature,. . . are given us for the direction of our 
‘conduct in this life, . . . and whose rules are to be regarded as 
‘the command and laws of the Deity, promulgated by those 
‘vicegerents which he has set up within us.’* 


* Adam Smith. Theory of Moral Sentiments, ch. v. 
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It is by this faculty we recognise a moral element in the order 
of the universe ; that we perceive something more than physical 
necessity in the observable succession of events and phases in 
human society, in its larger sections or its whole, as also in 
the lives of ourselves as parts and atoms of it. It is by virtue 
of its most intimate and indissoluble connection with this 
faculty, that Religion has gained her sway in past ages, and has 
sometimes become almost pure superstition; and it is by 
this she finds herself involuntarily and irresistibly impelled 
to attempt the interpretation of the Absolute, of the relations 
between man and God. 

And it is because Mr. Spencer leaves this moral nature of 
man—its demands, its authority, its very existence—out of ‘his 
account, that we reject his reasonings, and affirm his conclusions 
fallacious. He might just as well offer as the solution of an 
equation a resultant obtained from two-thirds of the terms. 
The cases would be precisely similar. 

But while we vindicate for what we have described as the 
moral reason the chief place in the hierarchy of human powers, 
we are to avoid the error of those who, refusing a due attention 
to the other powers, have reasoned with like inconsequence to 
that we complain of in our author. Let reason reject conscience, 
and you are compelled to a speculative and practical infidelity : 
let conscience reject reason, and you have the contrary extreme 
of fatal superstition. But God has joined these things together : 
why is it men have so frequently insisted on putting them 
asunder ? 

We know that in our childhood, and very often in our later 
years, the impressions of external objects gained by the eyes 
need to be corrected and informed by the complementary im- 
pressions derived from touch. Sight will give the impressions 
we distinguish as light and shade, but will not in the least 


degree inform of the solidity of bodies, or of the circumstance } 


that shade is a result of such solidity. To learn this you need 
touch. ‘To the eye alone, indeed, all things appear as an 
extended superficies—not as an infinite variety of solid pro- 
jections variously related, as of hill, valley, tree, brook, flower, 
bridge, &c., but as light parts and shaded parts, as on the 
canvas of the painter. It is doubtful even whether the eye 
alone would have any impression of there being any intervening 
space between the superficies and itself. Thus Cheselden, one 
of the most eminent surgeons of the last century, is mentioned 
by Dr. Reid as having couched a young man who, thus 


suddenly, and for the first time of course, gifted with vision, p: 


thought that everything he saw touched his eye; and it was 
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only by subsequent experience, the experience of touch, that he 
learnt to judge of distance, and to connect the shapes of more 
or less solid bodies, as ascertained by touch, with the impressions 
made by those bodies on his eyes. Cheselden’s own account of 
the case is extremely interesting and is perfectly reliable. We 
take a part of it from Sir William Hamilton’s edition of Reid, 
quoted by him fromthe ‘ Philosophical Transactions, 1728 :— 

‘He [the patient] knew not the shape of anything, nor any 
one thing from another, however different in shape or magnitude ;* 
but upon being told what things were whose form he before 
knew from feeling, he would carefully observe, that he might 
know them again;+ but having too many objects to learn at once, 
he forgot many of them, and (as he said) at first he learned to 
know and again forgot a thousand things in a day. One par- 
ticular only, though it may appear trifling, I will relate: having 
often forgot which was the cat and which the dog, he was ashamed 
to ask; but, catching the cat, which he knew by feeling, he 
was observed to look at her steadfastly, and then, setting her down, 
said, ‘‘So, puss! I shall know you another time.’’’ + 


It is unnecessary to pursue the subject, though it were easy to 
do so, and to show that to correct impressions as to external 
objects, their qualities, relations of space to one another and to 
ourselves, etc., these two senses are indispensable to each other. 
But not even will this suffice. In order to anything like a 
correct knowledge of those qualities and relations of external 
things which are necessary to our living and moving in the 
world at all, the impressions of the senses as a whole require te 
be co-ordinated and interpreted by the intellect. Sense impres- 
sions not thus interpreted, it might be plausibly argued, perhaps 


even demonstrated, are necessarily false. Sense alone tells you 
that the sun goes round the world, and that stars which are dis- 
tant from us by countless millions of miles do the like : intellect 
interprets sense, and you find the first of these statements re- 
ersed, and the second transformed into a truth you may state 

rhaps in numerals and words, but can in no way properly con- 
ive. But while it is indispensable that sense impressions be 
terpreted by intellect, it is equally unquestionable that the 


eye * Obviously Cheselden did not mean by this that his patient perceived 


0 differences at all between objects of different size and shape. What he does 


ing hean is apparent, we think, from what follows. 


one | ¢ That is, he was endeavouring to co-ordinate sight and touch, and to 
med F their relation in his memory. 


t Observe again, the patient knew the cat by feeling well enough, and 


hus kd now become familiar with her shape as different from the shape of the 


, Pg, the table, &c.: what he required further, was to co-ordinate the impressions 


was nined of her without his eyes, with the impressions gained by means of them, 


tus resolving the two impressions into one. 
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senses are purveyors to the intellect of most of its ideas, or of 
that which it converts into ideas. Thus are things double, one 
against another. But just as Sight and Touch, the Senses and the 
Intellect, are complements one of another, and just as the 
former have to be interpreted and informed by the latter, we 
submit the Intellect and the Moral Faculties are complements one 
of another, and the former needs to be interpreted and informed 
by the latter. We maintain accordingly, not only that, unless 
voluntarily hindered, the Moral Faculties do, but that it is right 
and reasonable they should, interpret the recognition by the In- 
tellect of the existence of the Absolute Being we call God. 

We do not for a moment deny the possibility of a higher mode 


of existence than the personal, little as we are able to conceive f 7 
it. But especially do we not deny, nor in any way demur to, I 
the possibility of a mode of personality in which there shall be f 
no self-consciousness as we understand it, nor anything answering f ¢ 
essentially to what, as found in ourselves, we speak of as intelli. J p 
gence and will. But what of these things? It surely is not needful J y 
to find out the absolute truth of the mode of being in Him who is of 
the source of all being, in order to posit relations we may be f to 
certain he sustains. Whatever be the case essentially, to us God J 
manifests that which we are constrained to regard as the expres- f # 
sion of His will, and hence we predicate the fact of God’s will. ra 
Whatever be the case essentially again, to us the Absolute Being ys 


manifests himself in ways which, by our very constitution, we 
are compelled to view as ways of intelligence; and we speak}, 
accordingly. And while, again, the intellect alone can take cogni-f th, 
zance of only an abstraction named the Absolute and Inscrutable, f sy 
the moral nature of man—his intellect not gainsaying—insists J fee 
on clothing that abstraction with personality ; and hence in ourf/sm 
poor human speech we talk of God as the One Divine Person, afi 
Lord and Sovereign, a Creator, a Father, a Friend. ! 
How irresistibly such reasoning gains in force if we listen forall yi 
moment to the voice of our hearts, it is needless to observe. Thosefin. 
feelings, however, which we popularly, and for most explicablefte, 
reasons, speak of as the heart, are so intimately interwoven withlo 
the properly moral nature of man, that we know not well how to 
separate them without an analysis for which we have at present 
neither occasion nor space. But surely God does speak to men's 
hearts, and those hearts bear witness of God. Man, however, i 
not simple, but complex; and though it is frequently mate 
needful by the narrowness of our field of vision to look at his, 
nature by parts, to view it now in one aspect and now in and4n, 
ther, we are not on that account to forget that, if man is com 
plex, he is also one. And considering him as such, we claim fo 
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him that which, if not precisely the ‘intuition of God,’ and ‘the 
intuition of a moral law,’ so ably contended for by Kant, we at 
least know not how better to express. 

And some portion of that intuition of God is undoubtedly 
traceable, as we think, to man’s heart. It is sensible of weak- 
ness—weakness not peculiar to itself, but affecting the whole 
nature—and how it yearns at such times after Him who it feels 
is the Strong and All-sufficient. It knows grief, and in its grief 
it turns involuntarily—or, in other words, by the very constitu- 


tion impressed on it by the Creator—to One who can comfort 
and bind up. 


‘There is found,’ says Guizot, ‘ under different forms, but in all 
mankind, the sense of needing an external succour, a support for our 
human will; a foree which, on occasion, may add itself to the force 
of our will, and sustain it. Man seeks this support, this assistant 
force, in every direction ; he asks it from the encouragements of 
friendship, from the counsels of wisdom, from example, from the ap- 
probation of his fellows, from his fear of blame. There is no one 
who could not daily cite from his own conduct a thousand instances 
of this movement of the soul, eager to find from without itself an aid 
toits liberty, a liberty which it feels to be at the same time both real 
and inadequate. And as human society and the visible world do not 
always answer to his prayer, as they are affected by the sams in- 
sufficiency as himself, the soul goes beyond the visible world, and 
beyond its human relationships, in search of this assistance it re- 
quires: the sentiment of religion is developed; man addresses him- 
self to God, and appeals to Him for aid. . . . . . Whoever, 
being sensible of this weakness of his will, invokes in good faith 
the encouragements of a friend, the influence of wise counsels, the 
support of public opinion, or addresses himself to God by prayer, 
feels his will forthwith strengthened, sustained, in a certain mea- 
sure and for a certain ‘time. It is a fact of daily experience which 
it is easy to verify.’ * 

Thus again, as well as in other ways, does man’s heart bear 
witness to him of God. It should, we think, be unnecessary to 
insist on this at greater length, and we therefore leave the mat- 
ter with a simple re-assertion, that, while the intellect alone can 
do no more than take cognizance of the fact of an absolute in- 
scrutable Power, man as a whole can go beyond this, and can 
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be reasonably and irrefutably assured of that Power as God, and 


‘of the relations which, by the appointment of the Absolute 


Himself, are reciprocally sustained. 
4. In thus claiming for man a knowledge of God, and the 


mght of applying to God such terms as those we have only just 
made use of, we do not wish to overlook any danger that may be 
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involved in so doing. We believe that not all Mr. Spencer's re- 
vulsion from the current anthropomorphism is erroneous or to 
be regretted. To us it admits of no question that, first, the popu- 
lar anthropomorphism is sometimes carried to gross excess ; and 
that, second, the popular representations of the Deity, who should 
never be named without reverence, are some of them as vicious to 
the reason, and as offensive to true religion, as they are full of 
practical mischief. Because the ineffable Deity has made Himself 
known and felt as a Father, shall we therefore behave to him 
after the fashion of American childhood, and use words and 
thoughts which are felt to be simply impious and disgusting 
when we remember Who it is that has thus condescended to teach 
us knowledge of Himself? We name him Friend, and our hearts 
hold thrice hallowed communion with Him as such ; but shall it 
any the more be forgotten that those sublimest ‘intelligences 
whom inspiration represents as least removed from God, do them- 
selves veil their faces with their wings while they cry, Holy, holy, 
holy, Lord God of Hosts? Nothing is more obvious than that an- 
thropomorphic aids to our thoughts of God cannot be dispensed 
with ; nor does the abuse of a thing forbid all use of it; but we are 
bound on every account both of reason and religion, to remember 
that the anthropomorphism is but an aid; that our subservient 
analogies in no way imply more than similarity of relations ; that 
we can see at best ‘only shadowy forms of infinite perfections, ina 
‘ darkling glass, our own selves; that we are never to mistake 
those shadowy forms for the equivalents of that which is re- 
flected ; and that, always and especially, it behoves us to think, 
and speak, and feel as men who know that, while abuse never 
forbids use, use is the invariable beginning of what sometimes 
ends in abuse. 

5. One further remark, more or less applicable to Mr. 
Spencer’s whole book, but especially applicable to its proposed 
‘Reconciliation’ between Science and Religion, and we have done. 
Mistaken and misleading as we are coniident is his view of 
Religion, we are no less confident that his view of Science is 
equally mistaken and misleading. There is a serious and 
deliberate earnestness of purpose in his writing which commands 
and receives the homage of our sincere respect, little as we agree 
with the conclusions he has found. All which makes it the more 
painful to dissent from him so largely ; to think, and to be fully 
persuaded that, eminent as are his scientific attainments, and 
masterly as he is in his grasp of facts and perception of relations 
his invariable method of looking at Science is even more untrue, 
possible, and more radically vicious, than his method of lookin 
at Religion. 
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True, they have been in older days considered as antago- 
nists; and Science being so young, we have no need to go far 
back according to the common chronology to find such older 
days. There are men, indeed, who still regard them as antago- 
nists. We find such in all places where we find a more than 
common depth of ignorance and its proportionate measure of 
intolerant conceit. But in men of large and catholic culture we 
look for other fruit ; and in men who possess not only culture and 
distinguished powers, but who are sometimes found seéing and 
proclaiming that there cannot possibly be ‘two orders of truth in 
‘absolute and everlasting opposition,’ such a view appears, to us at 
least, intolerable and something monstrous. Surely we have a 
right to expect and demand better things. We do not by 
Religion understand the Shibboleth of a sect, and have no desire 
to see any man attempt to reconcile that with any grand and 
broad treatment of Science as a whole. Better by half give his 
time to medieval letter-painting and the miracles of monkish 
penmanship. But understanding by Religion something so im- 
measurably different—something not temporary and convenient, 
but eternal and necessary for the perfecting of Man in God—we 
find in ourselves no little surprise and repugnance at the author's 
treatment of his theme. His re-statement of the impossible anta- 
gonist-theory appears to us exceedingly ill stated ; and we have to 
wonder whether by any illusion we can have read his pages 
backwards way, as we find him proposing to ‘ reconcile’ two things 
by maiming one of them and blinding the other; two things 
which are two, moreover, only to minds that see neither of them 
truly, or that are obliged, for mere convenience of discourse, to 
distinguish Truth by regarding in parts, things which are in them- 
selves—which are, that is to say, fundamentally and essentially — 
an indissoluble harmony and Unity, and ought never to be looked 
at as antagonists at all. 

See how Mr. Spencer looks at Science: he sees in it a vast and 
orderly classification of all various manifestations of the Unknown 
Absolute, in forms of matter, force, and motion. ‘To him Science 
can never be more than this. It is a clear-paged and incredibly 
voluminous Catalogue Raisonné of observations and facts. And 
men to whom science is this—this and no more—complain of 
the ‘hostility of the theological party’! as if it were not on the 
very face of it impossible and false. 

See in turn how Lord Bacon looks at Science: ‘These three 
‘be the true stages of knowledge, and they are as the three 
‘acclamations, Sancte, Sancte, Sancte ! holy in the description or 
‘ dilatation of his works; holy in the connection or concatenation 
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‘of them; and holy in the union of them in a perpetual and 
‘uniform law.’ 

There is all the difference in the world between these two 
ways of viewing Science—all the difference that there is between 
life and death. 

But what is the work, after all, which, during all these years, 
Science has truly been engaged in? Co-ordinating phenomena? 
. Classifying facts? A master of all noble discourse, to whom 
Science has already acknowledged obligations, has in great part 
answered this question for us :— 


‘Here is the especial work of science. By investigation of that 
which he feels to be, man learns his own condition, and becomes 
able to interpret the appearance of the world. This is its end and 
use, the part which it plays in the great work of human life. For 
men, pursuing their own ends,.fulfil God’s. All human activity bears 
witness to a larger purpose in it than any that is consciously present 
to the worker; often the object sought being of little value com- 
pared with the result that is achieved. 

‘For many generations, now, the chief energies of thinking men 
have been devoted to physical research. Unwearied has been the 
diligence, patient and self-sacrificing the toil, that have been brought 
to the task; glorious the offerings of self-denial, enthusiasm, life, 
that have been laid upon that altar. The results may look cold, 
barely set forth by weight and measure, or clothed in uncouth 
formulas, but a warm life glows beneath. The dark crater is 
instinct with fire. For those results the largest hearts of human 
mould have poured themselves in passionate fervour upon nature, 
and ecstasies of joy and hope have thrilled to weakness frames 
which no labours could exhaust; for God had moved them. The 
wonder of His works was as a spell upon them; the mystery and 
beauty of the universe wrought like a command within. They 
stretched forth their hands unto the Infinite. 

‘And what have they grasped? Some mathematical relations, 
some undefined ideas about forces—a perception merely of unde- 
viating law? Have they but inaugurated a ceaseless strife between 
the emotions and the intellect—an everlasting protest of piety 
against conviction? Must they content themselves with physical 
advance, and take refuge from perplexity of heart in bridging 
oceans and annihilating space, the bright visions which lured them 
on fading like the enchantments of a dream? Is this the end?’ * 


Nay, the end is higher, wider, diviner. Science in its most 
obvious work, culminates in the discovery of all-embracing and 
universal law. That for which God is using it is more. It will 
inevitably become one with Religion. It is serving, in view of the 


* Man and his Dwelling-place, pp. 31—33. 
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higher development of the Christian dispensation, the office of 
Judaism in its inauguration. Its law is a schoolmaster: it will 
bring men to Christ. 


Art. V.—Les Misérables. Par Vicror Hvco. Lacroix, Verbeck- 
hoven, & Cie., Bruxelles. 


THE socio-political novel. It is a strange title, suiting the 
strangeness of the medley to which it is applied. Who in- 
vented it? What is its value apart from its literary merit? 
These are interesting questions. Some people think that 
Mr. Dickens’s laughable creation, ‘The Circumlocution Office’ 
had a considerable effect in bringing to a head the long-vexed 
question of competitive examinations for Government appoint- 
ments. In France a novel has undoubtedly often been of very 
considerable political weight. But then the French are more 
impressible in this way than we are ; they have less of that indi- 
viduality of character which Mr. Mill, in his essay on Liberty, 
speaks of as the great safeguard for Englishmen against the 
deadening influences of ‘ civilization.’ 

For, in spite of the growing power of the press, which leads 
men to take things too much on trust, we are not yet by any 
means so easily acted on as our neighbours over the Channel. 
We cannot be said to have grown out of the state in which 
nations are impressed directly by their novelists, for we never 
passed through it. Our political childhood and early youth 

were very un-literary periods, when much of what little writing 
was done in the country was done in an alien tongue. What 
| influence the ‘Vision of Piers Plowman’ may have had on 
} the men of that day we cannot well estimate; but the ‘ Utopia,’ 
and Harrington’s ‘Oceana,’ and such-like, had not, we fancy, a 
| very powerful effect in helping on the movement which set 

Cromwell at the head of affairs. The fact is, England grew 
| steadily to political manhood, to which most continental nations 
seem not yet to have attained ; for surely we shall hardly say 
that, having leapt up, or having been forced up, to premature 
full growth, they are now paying the penalty of precociousness. 
Rather we will believe that circumstances have kept them 
hitherto in a strange long childhood ; and hence it comes that 
they have the restlessness, the impatience, and the impressible- 
ness of children. Thus, though the political novel may be all 
but worthless in its effect on English politics, that is no reason 
why we should ignore its influence abroad. 


UM 
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But, its history? Who first wrote a socio-political novel ¢ 
There is little doubt the novel with a purpose is of very much 
older origin than the mere transcript of the manners of the 
time, or of some time, which among us had, until lately, nearly 
supplanted it. The novel of 7#o0¢ was in vogue earlier than 
the novel of @0¢. It is a very artificial state of society in 
which Fielding or Thackeray will satisfy men. The post-classic 
Greeks, morally ‘used up, and politically hopeless, developed 
this kind of objectless literature very largely. From them it 
went to Italy and Provence, and so moved up north, getting 
largely mixed with the romantic element as it went, till it 
gradually became ‘the modern novel.’ 

The distinctly ethical novel came to us, on the contrary, more 
directly from the East. It is the apologue humanized, the 
parable drawn out at length. Not to meddie with still earlier 
times, we have Xenophon’s ‘Cyrus the Elder,’ a sort of link 
between the eastern and western world ; but with Greek inde- 
pendence, Greek earnestness passed away. ‘The Romans 
naturally would not write novels of this sort ; such teaching 
was not downright enough for them ; they liked their lessons to 
be regular lessons—‘ Maxima ;’ their fun they preferred to have 
unmixed. The only exception they made was in favour of the 
stage ; but then their plays were in verse, and all verse, except 
the purely erotic, was in old times directly or indirectly didactic. 
If any Roman could have written an ethical novel, it would 
perhaps have been Cicero ; but he was the Lord Brougham and 
not the Mr. Disraeli of his day. 

It is a great leap from Xenophon’s ‘Cyropzdia’ to Madlle. 
Scudery’s ‘Grand Cyrus.’ Dunlop’s‘ History of Fiction’ will help 
the reader to bridge it over. He will soon see that the stream 
of fiction flows, as we have indicated, in two distinct channels. 
The earnest novel growing up into the later French roman 
(when romance did not mean a story full of ghosts and impro- 
babilities), and the novel of fun and adventure ; coming from 
the East, too, through Arabian and Persian tales, and working 
on (dropping very much of the supernatural) through Milesian 
fables, and Italian stories like the ‘ Decamerone,’ and all sorts of 
‘contes et fabliaux,’ until gradually the accessories get more 
important, the dressing-up of the tale is as much thought of as 
the plot, and so we get the regular novel of life and manners. 
This stream, by the way, has been, until lately, far the fuller of 
the two. For of novels with consciously social or political aim, 
we have not many remarkable ones (except the group of French 
‘romances’ of the ‘Grand Cyrus’ school, and the English romances 
of the Tudor period, to which we have alluded before) until 
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«Candide ;’ and then Godwin is almost the sole link between 
the men of Voltaire’s day and our contemporaries. Now- 
a-days, indeed, we have avowedly didactic novels of every 
possible kind ; while, besides, there is scarcely any novel written 
which does not attempt to teach something, to inculcate ‘ views’ 
on some subject ; to smuggle in a little ‘ earnest talk’ on the sly. 

Now, all this mass of literature cannot but have considerable 
influence, though really far less than we might expect. The 
fact is, that few of us read any but the novels which support our 
own views. How the majority of men get their views is a great 
mystery; certainly, not by thinking them out. Men are 
born and bred to such and such opinions ; or, if brought up, for 
instance, among safe Whigs, they turn out red-hot Radicals or 
thorough Tories, not so much out of natural opposition, as 
because they have been behind the scenes, and know the weak 
side of Whiggery. And then, having got their opinions, they 
like to read anything that confirms them. We find the same 
pleasure in seeing our pet views developed in print which 
the old heathen used to feel in working out his preconceived 
judgment from the shape, colour, and so forth, of the liver 
and heart of the victim he had sacrificed. But party novels, 
though in this way exceedingly comforting, do not make many 
converts. 

It is, as we said, undoubtedly different in France. French- 
men take perhaps even more interest in politics than En- 
glishmen do, only they take it in another way. The English- 
man talks indeed about general questions, but what he really 
works at are the register in his own borough or county, the 
preparations for the next election wherever he may have a vote, 
his parish affairs, his local taxes, and such-like. In France the 
Government directly or indirectly manages most of these 
details ; and, instead of quietly tinkering at them, the private 
politician aims at greater matters, and (if he is disaffected) 
does not seek to return an opposition member (experience 
has taught him that this is of little use), but to blow up the 
existing order of things, and make a clean sweep preparatory to 
reconstruction. The one files, smooths, and hammers at the bit 
of work nearest to him: the other will not be quiet unless the 
whole state machine is rightly constructed, and working on what 
he considers right principles. 

This difference comes of what the French are so fond of 
calling their superior ‘logique. It comes too of the greater 
sense of personal importance which every Frenchman has had 
since the old Revolution. Mark their exceeding seriousness : 
you fancy at times that, despite all their outward parade of airy 
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vivacity, they are oppressed by the burden of responsibility. 
Every man is a member of the ‘Grande Nation.’ These units, 
acting together, have done things which startled the world and 
changed the face of Europe. Hence an ordinary Frenchman 
has much larger hopes in regard to what he may effect in 
the state, than any but the most enthusiastic Englishman. 
And therefore, while the Englishman reads his political novel, 
and quietly assimilates, or else as quietly rejects it, the Frenchman 
reads, gets led away, begins directly to think society may be 
improved if only he and a few more will take the work in 
hand, and so falls to working out his novel practically, and ends 
by getting up an émeute where an Englishman would at the 
worst only join an anti-this-or-that society, or (since with 
us this activity very generally takes a religious turn) would 
expend his energy on the society for the suppression of this or 
the diffusion of that, or for the better observance of something 
else. 

Well, it being granted that political novelists have more 
influence in France than here, there are several reasons why M. 
Victor Hugo should (especially just now) be placed at the head 
of this class of writers. He is undoubtedly sincere. He 
has fought for his opinions. He has given up for them that 
Paris which almost every page of his works proves he loves at 
least as dearly as most Frenchmen do. No one, who knows 
anything of his life in the Channel Islands, but must feel that 
he is not a mere mouth-philanthropist. Besides, our author 
is a man of great and versatile talent. If you want a sample of 
right good terse French idiom, small, elegant, and polished, like 
the boots of the fldneurs on the best boulevards, you can get 
it from Victor Hugo. If you want a bit of poetry which shall 
be real poetry, though very French, you can get it from Victor 
Hugo. If you want a specimen of, not exactly what the 
‘Saturday Review’ calls ‘ the high-polite style,’ but what we may 
term the ‘high-diplomatic’ or ‘high-political, that cloudy 
language of the gods which to a simple mortal conveys little 
else than an unpleasant suspicion that the writer is making 
a fool of you, you can equally get it from Victor Hugo. Lastly, 
if you wish for a piece of French which shall be simply untrans- 
latable, by reason of the fact that the writer evidently puts 
it forth as his very best article, his purpureus pannus, 
the glow of which is to cast a glory on all the neighbouring 
pages, while in English, even when toned down, it would be 
arrant fustian, why, you can get it from the same writer. 

This is the charm of the man: he is many-sided. Terse 
and polished idiom is common enough in France: of ‘high-diplo- 
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‘matic’ writing, which of set purpose sacrifices sense to sound, 
there is plenty. But, in this ‘transcendental untranslatable’ style, 
as we may term it, this magnificent bombast, which your 
French novelist adopts when dealing incidentally with sociology 
or politics, Victor Hugo has no rival. You may translate a 
great deal of Sue, you may parallel him in his utmost extrava- 
gances out of the later Dickens school, or out of ‘ Yeast,’ or any 
of that class of writers, who, indeed, owe so much to France. 
But read ‘Napoleon le Petit,’ and try to translate some of 
the perorations to chapters there ; read the ‘ Misérables,’ and set 
yourself to think how some of the wonderful ‘apostrophes’ 
which every now and then divide the narrative could be done 
into English, Why, even Mr. Ruskin’s wildest is nothing 
to them. You read on, enchanted by the melody of the 
language, carried away by the strong flow, not of thought, 
but of words. Almost beside yourself, you give in to everything ; 
till at last comes some crowning phrase, something which is 
meant to be sublime, which perhaps in French is sublime, and 
then you can bear it no longer ; you burst into inextinguishable 
laughter; it is too good to be taken ininsilence. You laugh until 
you actually grow angry ; for you fancy at last that M. Victor 
Hugo must have been laughing at his readers when he wrote it. 
We must give an instance of this: a young man, who has been 
bred up a strict royalist, suddenly becomes awakened to the 
glories of the first Empire. He discovers among other things 
that his own father was an old colonel of Napoleon. Well, he 
goes straight to the library, gets a file of the Moniteur, reads, 
and has his views developed in a way which is narrated in 
some seven eloquent pages :—* 

‘He read the bulletins of the grand army, those ‘ homeric 
strophes”’ written on the field of battle. . . . He felt, as it were, a 
tide which swelled and rose within him. . . . It seemed at times 
that his father was passing near him like a breath of wind, and 
speaking to him in his ear. Little by little he became bewildered ; 
he fancied he heard drums, cannon, trumpets, the measured tread 
of battalions, the heavy tramp of cavalry in the distance. From time 
to time he raised his eyes to the sky, and saw shining in the fathom- 
less darkness the colossal constellations ; then his eyes fell upon his 
book and saw other colossal things stirring confusedly in it. His 
heart was ready to burst. He was carried out of himself, trembling, 
panting: all at once, without knowing what took possession of him, 
and what he obeyed, he drew himself up to his full height, spread 
his two arms outside the window, looked steadily out upon the dark- 
ness, the silence, the shadowy infinite, the eternal immensity, and 
shouted, ‘ Vive Empereur !”’ 

* Les Misérables, tome 5c, p. 183, Brussels edition. 
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Terrible bathos this for the quiet English reader. He has 
been a little taken off his legs by the current of words ; he has 
got to think there must be something in it, when he has read 
that Bonaparte was ‘the predestined constructor of the French 
‘group which succeeded the Roman group in the domination 
‘of the universe; . . . . the predestined man who forced 
‘all nations to say, “The great nation;? . . . . the incar- 
‘nation of France herself, conquering Europe by the sword which 
‘he held, and the world by the light which he spread abroad ; 
ae a despot indeed, but a dictator; a despot growing 

“out of a republic, and summing up in himself a whole rev olution ; 
: the people-man (/ Phomme-peuple), just as Jesus is 
“the God-man.’ 

This is startling, but still entrainant ; and on you go, almost 
as great a Bonapartist as the hero, till you are pulied up by the 
strange vision of a sane young Frenchman of eighteen, living at 
his grandfather’s in the Faubourg St. Germain, quietly walking, 
very late at night, to his bed-room window, and shouting (like 
the watchman on patrol of half a generation before), ‘ Long live 
‘the Emperor.’ Yet Victor Hugo is in earnest, thoroughly so ; and 
so we must take it for granted that the proceeding is a likely 
one, and that there are young Frenchmen who, under such cireum- 
stances, would so act. It is not, perhaps, difficult to believe this. 

And now for a brief analysis of the work. A poor tree-pruner, 
thrown out of work by hard times, sees his widowed sister 
and her children starving. He breaks a window, steals a loaf, 
is caught, and gets four years at the galleys. Repeated attempts 
to escape cause this term to be lengthened to nineteen years, 
during which poor Jean Valjean grows utterly soured,, thinks 
society and Providence quite in the wrong, and hates them 
accordingly. Let out at last with his ticket-of-leave (the yellow 
passport) and his little earnings (109 franes 15 sous, the fruit 
of nineteen years), he finds himself met at every turn by 
vindictive ‘society.’ He gets work, works hard and well, but at 
the day’s end the gendarme comes to make him ‘move on?’ 
a liberated convict cannot stay more than one day on his road 
to the place to which he is ‘consigned.’ The man he has been 
working for, finding who he is, cuts his pay down just one-half, 
and when he grumbles kicks him out with insult. He walks 
all night and well on into the next day, till he gets to the town 
of D in the Hautes Alpes. Here no one will take him 
in: he is turned away from several inns, from a peasant’s 
cottage, from the prison (where they coolly tell him, ‘ Break 
the law and you'll be admissible’). Having narrowly escaped 
a bite from a big dog, into whose kennel he had crept, he at 
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last gets to the Bishop’s palace. The Bishop (a real character, 
Mer. Miollis, Bishop of Digne nearly sixty years ago, says the 
critic in the ‘Revue des Deux Mondes’) seats him at his own 
table, orders the spare bed to be got ready, and brings out his 
silver dinner-service, the sole mark. of luxury which, amid his 
wonderful self-denial, he still retained. For he is a wonderful 
bishop, utterly incomprehensible in England ; though M. Emile 
Montégut, the critic just quoted, says that the French revolution 
‘brought out’ not a few such extraordinary men among the 
clergy. For instance, he has not been three days installed 
when, finding his palace very large for himself, his sister, and 
one old woman servant, while the hospital, next door, is small 
and overcrowded, he at once turns out, puts the sick people in 
his place, and establishes his household in the low small rooms 
which they have just vacated. His salary is 15,000 franes a 
year, with an allowance of 3,500 francs for a carriage and 
travelling expenses. He and his sister keep house on 1,000 
francs a year: all the rest is carefully and conscientiously divided 
among various charitable works (some of it even gets to Palestine 
to support the ‘Holy Places’), while he visits the outlying parts 
of his diocese on an ass, not, he explains to some scoffers, out of 
vanity: ‘they must not think it is affectation in him to ride 
‘the same beast on which his Lord and Master rode ; he does 
‘it not from choice, but from necessity.’ 

Such a man clearly ought not to have silver covers on his 
table ; and so the convict thinks, for he rises before daybreak and 
steals them. Of course he gets caught ; but when he is brought 
back by three triumphant policemen, the Bishop meets him 
with a smile and says, ‘Ah, my friend, I forgot to give you the 
‘candlesticks too,’ at the same time handing him a pair, the 
gift of some grandaunt. He then adds, ‘Now, mark, with 
‘these things I buy you back from the service of wickedness. 
“Your soul is not your own any longer: I have bought it, and 
‘have given it to God.’ And the Bishop, far from moralizing— 
like Ingoldsby’s Londoner at Margate when ‘the little vulgar 
‘boy’ had taken his teapot and spoons—thinks it quite right the 
plate should go, ‘for did it not belong to the poor?’ And so 
Jean Valjean walks off with his booty. 

But the man is not converted without a struggle. He meets 
a poor Savoyard playing with his money. The boy’s one piece 
of silver rolls off, and the convict cannot help putting his foot on 
it. By-and-by he is overcome with remorse, spends a night on 
his knees weeping - outside the Bishop’s door, and then starts off 
a new man to his destination. He gets in just as the ‘ mairie’ 
is on fire. Of course he is mainly instrumental in putting it out, 
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burns his yellow passport, and so is able to settle down without 
his antecedents being known, and even with a prejudice in his 
favour. He sells the Bishop’s plate (except the candlesticks), 
starts a manufacture of imitation jet, gets on rapidly, is named 
mayor, declines to act, but is at last forced to accept the office, 
and becomes the soul of all local charities, and of progress of 
every kind. He does a world of good; is worshipped by the 
poor and by his work-people ; when, interfering for a wretched 
prostitute, to whom the police inspector had given six months 
for revenging a cruel practical joke, he hears that Jean Valjean, 
the celebrated convict, has been taken up for stealing apples, 
and is going to be sent to the galleys for life. 

Now begins a terrible struggle between nature and conscience, 
wonderfuily drawn out, for it is in this analysis of the feelings 
that M. Victor Hugo excels. ‘The mayor's’ drive to the assize 
town ; his determination to be in time—he had only heard of 
the thing the day before—while all the while he clings to the 
hope that he may be too late, and looks on his axle breaking as 
an interposition of Providence to hinder his deserting his post, 
and stopping the work which was doing so much good. All this 
is admirably told; it is as graphic as anything can be. He is in 
time. He confesses ; tells the three old galley-slaves, who are 
there to identify the supposed Valjean, such prison tales as 
prove that he is the man, frees the prisoner (who is wonderfully 
like him), and goes quietly back to his town, saying he shall be 
yeady when ‘ wanted.’ 

He has just time to draw out some 600,000 francs which he 
kept at Lafitte’s, and to wind up his affairs, when he is ‘wanted’ 
by the very inspector whose six months’ sentence he had a little 
before annulled. This man, Javert, re-appears constantly in the 
story : he is the typical French policeman, whose god is ‘ autho- 
‘rity,’ who looks on the merest technical offence as a grave moral 
outrage, and who (when at last J. Valjean, whom he had tracked 
unrelentingly, delivers him from certain death, and gives him 
one or two other practical lessons on the beauty of forgiveness) 
cannot bear the truth which is forcing itself upon him, and 
getting into a horribly misty and unsatisfactory state of mind, 
jumps into the deepest part of the Seine just as you think he 
is going to contess that his whole life has been a mistake. 

But this is forestalling the story. Valjean had promised the 
poor prostitute, who died in the sick-ward of his manufactory, 
that he would take care of her child, out at board in a village 
near Paris. He keeps his word; for when he escapes from 
Toulon (which he manages by tumbling overboard after he has 
successfully volunteered to save a man) he rescues the little girl, 
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who was being cruelly used by the innkeeper’s family where she 
had been placed, and lives with her in an out-of-the-way lodg- 
ing in Paris. 

Javert has got to Paris too, and is inspector in Valjean’s 
neighbourhood. He soon hears of the strange ‘beggar who 
‘gives alms,’ the queer fellow who goes about so poorly dressed, 
that old women offer him pence which he receives with a low 
bow, and who yet gives to all the poor he can find—gives 
largely, unfortunately for himself, to an old spy (are there verily 
beggar-spies in Paris?) who sits hat in hand at a crossing 
near his house. The ex-mayor gets recognised; is followed ; 
hunted into a cul-de-sac ; whence he and his protégée escape in 
a way which would delight the readers of Captain. Mayne Reid; 
he, by working himself (with ribs, elbows, and hips) up the line 
of a perpendicular abutment; she, dragged up after him by the 
rope of one of the old hanging street lamps. Safe inside, he 
finds he is in a convent and pensionnat for young ladies. 
The gardener, a man whom he once picked out from under a 
broken cart which was crushing him to death, can find no 
other way to explain his old patron’s presence there than to 
suppose that ‘le bon Dieu, wanting to have a nearer look at 
‘him, had taken him up, and then dropped himt here by mistake, 
‘instead of into a monastery.’ 

A large part of vol. iv. is taken up with an account of the 
convent, and of the author's views on religion, on prayer, ete., 
just as vol. ili. is mostly occupied with an account of Waterloo, 
of which we will only say that it differs considerably from any 
of the ordinarily received English accounts. 

Well, we will not explain how, but after some very ‘sen- 
‘sation’ chapters, Jean Valjean gets work in the convent 
garden, and Cosette (the child whom he is bringing up) is 
admitted to the pensionneat. 

And now we mean to deal very fully with vols. v. and vi, 
premising that the reader who is sufficiently interested in what 
he reads to care more about the book, had better not be satisfied 
with our very brief summary of the rest, but, unterrified by the 
ten volumes, read the book for himself. 

This ‘Troisieme partie: Marius,’ has been nearly over- 
looked by the reviewers, and yet it contains several sketches 
very well worked out, admirably illustrating the author’s idea 
of teaching politics ina tale. Further, we fancy we can trace 7 
in this character of ‘Marius’ certain general resemblances to 
the writer himself, certain hints of the phases of thought 
through which he has passed. 

The fifth volume opens with a finished little picture of the 
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Paris street-boy, the gamin, who, like his London congeners, 
has his slang, his penny gaffs, his strange touches of sentiment 
—in this last respect we would be understood to speak only of 
the street-boy of books : in the actual living specimen, who will 
turn somersets for you all along the flags of New Oxford 
Street, and yet go as fast as your omnibus does, we never could 
discover a trace of the sort of sentiment attributed to his 
representative in Paris. 

But we must not be astonished at this; for Paris is, we are 
told, an exception to every other great city : even its ‘dangerous 
‘classes’ are not like the more vulgar outcasts of London. The 
natural history of the gamin goes on through some seventy pages. 
Perhaps the best story about him is how Louis Philippe, going 
home at Neuilly, umbrella in hand, catches an urchin chalking 
up an enormous pear on one of the gate-posts (the roi-bowr- 
geois’ face and topknot in ‘Punch’ explain the pear and stalk). 
The King finds the little fellow sweating away, and standing on 
tiptoe to make the drawing bigger ; so what does he do but take 
the chalk, finishes the pear, tips a louis to the boy, and says, 
‘with that good-nature which he inherited from Henri IV’ 
(mark how your Frenchman must have a precedent), ‘'There’s 
‘a pear for you too, my little man.’ 

The gamin is lucky in his habitat, for 

‘To breathe Paris air keeps the soul pure. What a grand thing 
this to be able to assert. How brilliantly it comes out in the 
‘‘ splendid probity” of our popular revolutions. The ‘“ idea” 
which keeps the air of Paris sweet, just as salt does sea-water, 
produces a certain incorruptibility.’ 

And this, we are told, is why a vagabond child does not turn out 
there (as everywhere else) a lost man. 

Then comes a chapter with the strange title, ‘ Ecce Paris, Ecce 
Homo,’ in which we read,— 

‘Le gamin exprime Paris et Paris exprime le monde. Car Paris 
est un total. Paris est le plafond du genre humain. . . . Qui 
voit Paris croit voir le dessous de toute Vhistoire avec le ciel et les 
constellations dans les intervalles.’ 

And so on—untranslatable ; whether intelligible or not the 
reader must judge. 

Again,— 

‘Paris has a Capitol, the Hotel de Ville; an Asinarium, the 
Sorbonne ; a Pantheon, the Pantheon; a Via Sacra, the—what do 
you think ?—the Boulevard des Italiens,’ ete. 

We smile, remembering that ‘ There is a river in Monmouth 
“as well as a river in Macedon, and that there be salmons in 
‘both.’ Seriously, out of five pages of parallels, illustrating the 
proposition, ‘ Tout ce qui est ailleurs est & Paris,’ some—in the 
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hands of an undoubted scholar, who has ransacked all Latinity 
for out-of-the-way names—cannot fail-of being apposite. Mdlle. 
Lenormand is a very good Canidia ; Therapontigonus Miles may 
— make a fair pair with the grenadier Vadeboncceur ; 

incennes certainly would, under the present system, lay its 
clutches on Socrates ; though whether ‘ the Agora would have 
‘ put Diderot in prison,’ is, we submit, open to doubt. But why 
in the world was the following written? ‘The troublesome 
‘ fellow who holds you by the button-hole at the Tuileries, makes 
“you repeat, after two thousand years, the exclamation of 
‘ Thesprio: “ Quis properantem me prebendit pallio.”’ Why 
at the Tuileries? why not in St. James’s Park? why not on 
Broadway? why not anywhere ; if your Latin and your memory 
serve, and you are fond of quoting? The only reason in favour 
of the Tuileries is that the candidate for the Baccalauréat és 
Lettres is probably ‘ taking up’ a play of Plautus, and having in 
general little Latin and less Greek, he likes to keep that little 
in a healthy state by airing it whenever he can. 

Really it is too bad to be told that ‘Paris is another name for 
‘the universe; every species of civilization, every species of 
‘ barbarism also, is there in an abridged form ;’ to be told that 
‘it is light from Paris which fills Washington, Kosiusco, Manin, 
‘John Brown, Garibaldi, and a host more.’ Just now we fancy 
this ‘ light from Paris’ displays itself to Garibaldi chiefly as the 
flash from the French bayonets which kept him out of Rome. 
We knew before that ‘ Paris always shows her teeth: when she 
‘is not scolding she is laughing ;’ for we know who said long ago 
of his countrymen, ‘ When they are not monkeys they are 
‘tigers ;’ but we cannot quite allow that ‘ Paris is that vast 
‘ genius which transfigures the world with its light, makes the 
‘ universal mouth speak its language, and that language becomes 
‘the Word’ (Verbe). In an English after-dinner speaker, or 
spouter at elections, we should call this slightly blasphemous 
fustian: the French think differently. 

This glorification of Paris is very strange on the part of a 
writer who has had so much leisure for learning the political 
history of his country ; strange, when the higher class of French 
thinkers seem awaking to the fact that their great want is an 
intellectual life which shall not depend wholly on the metropolis ; 
mischievous, for it is pandering to one of the worst of French 
fancies, that fancy of sacrificing everything for the sake of having 
on the Seine the undoubted capital of modern Europe. We 
never could understand this feeling in a country like France, full 
of glorious old cities exceeding in interest any that most of our 
countries can show. Can it be possible that Louis XIV.’s sys- 
tem, as it is called, is answerable for all this? We are ready 
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enough to charge the mischief on the Celtic nature: we note 
how in Ireland every knot of houses is Edgworth’s-town, or 
Bally-ruffian, and do not stop to see that one fact just contradicts 
the other. No; it is not due to race. This spirit of centraliza- 
tion would seem rather to be connected with a certain phase of 
what we call ‘ civilization, in which the French have got on 
further than we have, but on which we also have undoubtedly 
entered. Our provincial capitals are not what they were, com- 
pared to London. 

The next sketch is a rich bourgeois, highly respectable, strictly 
legitimist, very old to boot, dressed always in the style of those 
old-world dandies, the ‘ incroyables’ of the Directory. He has 
two daughters : one, a ‘ devote’ old maid, keeps house for her 
father ; the other runs away with a young officer in Napoleon’s 
army. This was, of course, a dreadful scandal in the family. 
The husband—who wore the cross of Austerlitz, and was made 
Colonel and Baron on the field of Waterloo, where he took a flag 
and was desperately woundgd,—only picked, in fact, out of the 
hollow way of Ohain (into which, we are told, almost a third of 
the cuirassiers rolled as they went charging up hill, all-uncon- 
scious of the gulf before them), by Thénardier, the innkeeper, who 
treated little Cosette so badly, and who was a sutler and rifler of 
the slain before he opened shop at Montfermeil—is always spoken 
of as ‘le sabreur’ or ‘le brigand.’ He lives in great poverty 
at Vernon, his wife being dead, and their only child being 
brought up by his grandfather, heir-apparent to his property and 
to that of the aunt, on condition that his father never comes near 
him. Grandpapa lets the lad write to his father about twice a 
year, taking care that the letter contains only the smallest 
nothings : the answers he crumples up and thrusts unread into 
his coat-pocket. The poor father (who is very particular about 
his titles, and returns all letters that are not addressed to the 
Colonel Baron, Pontmercy, though the shabby ‘ Restoration’ only 
gives him lieutenant’s half-pay) comes up constantly to Paris 
to see his boy, hiding himself for that purpose behind a pillar in 
the church to which the maiden aunt used to take the child to 
mass. Now, it happened that a churchwarden had often noticed 
this officer, with scar across his face and tears in his eyes, watch- 
ing the boy ; and, as good luck would have it, the churchwarden 
has a brother, the curé of Vernon. Going to visit him, he sees 
the well-known face in the street, inquires, and learns all about 
Colonel Pontmercy. 

By-and-by the Baron falls ill, feels he shall not recover, and 
sends a pressing message for his son. The hard-hearted grand- 
papa keeps it a day or two in his pocket, and then, without any 
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explanation, sends the boy off by the slow diligence. Of course 
he arrives too late: the father had been delirious ; had cried, 
‘ My son is long coming ; I must go and meet him ; and, starting 
out of bed, had dropped down dead on the floor of the adjoining 
room. ‘The doctor, the priest, and the old maid-servant all feel 
a great deal more than Marius, who finds he cannot love a father 
of whom he knows absolutely nothing : he is full of shame and 
self-reproach ; he lets his hat drop to make beljeve that grief 
takes away his power of holding it ; but it won’t do; he cannot 
‘coach up’ an emotion. He goes away, and in less than a week 
forgets all about it. By the way, the Colonel (who, by one of the 
best of the clever sly hits at the present system with which the book 
abounds, is called, in the chapter describing his quiet, vegetative 
life, Un des SPECTRES ROUGES de ce temps Id) leaves barely 
enough to bury him. M. Gillenormand, the grandpapa, sells his 
sword and uniform to the old clothes man ; and his son has no 
memento at all but a scrap of paper, which the old servant gave 
him, and on which he finds,— 


‘For my Son.—The Emperor made me a Baron on the field of 
Waterloo. Since the ‘‘ Restoration” contests my right to this title, 
which I paid for with my blood, my son will adopt it. I need not 
charge him to be worthy of it.’ 

And on the back a note of the address of Thénardier, who the 
Baron supposed had saved his life at Waterloo, and whom he 
bids his son treat well if ever he comes across him. 

Marius Pontmercy is just as he was before (except the bit of 
crape round his hat), until one day he goes to mass (by force of 
habit we are told, lest we should think it was a common practice 
among young Frenchmen). He takes a nice cushioned seat, out 
of which an old gentleman unceremoniously turns him. After 
mass the old man apologizes, and says, ‘I have a strong liking 
‘for that particular seat: I fancy the mass does me more good 
‘when I hear it from there ; I'll tell you why: for ten years a 

‘poor noble-minded father used to come every month or so to see 
‘his son, whom family arrangements hindered him from seeing in 

“any other way. And then follows the story of the pillar. The 
old man is of course the brother of the Vernon rector. This is 
how Marius gets to know his father. 

He at once asks leave of absence for three days: the jovial 
grandf: ather gives it, winking at his daughter, and whispering, 

Quelque amourette His absences grow frequent: he is 
vainly hunting out Thénardier ; reading the Moniteur, and his- 
tory of all Kinds ; learning that he has been w rong in thinking 
of Napoleon as a ‘sort of compound of Tiberius and Croquemi- 
taine, as the ‘Corsican ogre,’ in fact ; working himself into that 
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state of mind which (combined, we fancy, with irregularities in 
diet and exercise) induces him, as we said at the outset, to rush 
to his bed-room window one dark, starlight night, and shout, 
‘Vive ’Empereur!’ Is Mons. Victor Hugo sincere in his wor- 
ship of the first Emperor? or does he so persistently glorify the 
first in order to heighten the contrast between him and his suc- 
cessor? Anyhow, he, in common with Béranger and other 
writers by no means friendly to the present régime, is doubtless 
partly answerable for its existence. The beautiful ode ‘Lui,’ 
the chanson ‘Souvenirs du Peuple’—these things have tended 
a great deal to keep up that strange feeling about the first 
Napoleon which so greatly helped the election of his nephew. 
‘Tu domines notre siécle; ange ou démon quimporte?’ that 
was the vision sedulously put before the eyes of the masses by 
the men, some of whom are now eating their hearts at Brussels 
and elsewhere. 

Well, Marius waxes stronger in his new faith—he is often 
away for days at atime. At last he is found out ; for, coming 
home tired one day, he throws off his overcoat and the little 
black box (containing his father’s last words), which he wears 
with a black ribbon round his neck, and goes away to the baths. 
Grandpapa peeps in, seizes the coat and keepsake, saying, ‘ Now 
‘for my young gentleman’s secret ; I’ve got her portrait ; and 
rushes off to his daughter. They open and read. ‘’Tis the 
‘writing of that dragoon fellow,’ is the sole remark. There is 
nothing in the greatcoat but a newly-printed packet of cards, 
with the name, ‘ Le Baron Marius Pontmercy.’ The clothes are 
thrown on the floor ; the servant is rung for, and ordered, ‘Take 
‘these old things away. When Marius comes in, he is met 
with the taunt, ‘So, so, you’re a baron now, my fine fellow: I 
‘wish you joy of it. What's the meaning of it, pray?’ ‘The 
‘meaning is, that I am my father’s son, says Marius calmly. 
And then he gives a brief and touching summary of who his 
father really was ; to which the maddened legitimist replies,— 


‘Wretched child! I don’t know what your father was. I don’t 
want to know it. I don’t and won’t know anything at all about it. 
But what I do know is, that the whole of them were never anything 
but a pack of miserable ruffians; that they were beggars, cut- 
throats, red-caps, thieves. All of them, Isay. Allof them. Do 
you hear? I say all; I don’t and won’t know of any exception. 
Look you here: you are as much of a baron as my slipper is. They 
were all bandits, slaves to Robespierre; all brigands, slaves to 
Bu-o-na-parté ; all traitors, who betrayed—yes, betrayed—their 
lawful King; all cowards, who ran away from the Prussians and 
English at Waterloo. There, that’s what I do know; and if any 
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of that touches your father, I know nothing about it. I’m 7 
sorry, so much the worse, but I can’t help it. 


The whole scene is most artistic, the wrath of the old 
bourgeois perfect. Poor Marius feels like Don Rodrigue in the 
‘Cid, to whom Chiméne’s father has given a box on the ear :— 


‘ Faut il laisser un affront impuni ? 

Faut il punir le pére de Chiméne ?’ 
At last he looks straight at his grandfather, and réars out, ‘A bas 
‘les Bourbons, et ce gros cochon de Louis XVIII’ Louis XVIIT. 
had been dead four years, but the poor lad doesn’t mind that. 
The old man, who had been red with rage, turns whiter than his 
hair, bows low to a bust of M. le Duc de Berri, which was on 
his chimney-piece, and says quite quietly to his daughter, ‘ Qui 
‘assistait & ce choc avec la stupeur d’une vieille brebis? ‘A 
‘baron like this gentleman and a bouryeois like me cannot re- 
‘main under the same roof; and, turning to Marius, ‘ Va-t-en,’ 
he adds, as sole farewell. 

The grandson goes off with a few clothes, his watch and 
thirty francs ; he gets into a cab, hires by the hour, and 
drives by pure accident to the ‘Pays Latin” . . . The grand- 
father orders his daughter to send sixty pistoles a month to 
this ‘buveur de sang, and never to mention his name. The 
aunt, to her credit, does all she can: she hunts Marius out, 
sends the pistoles; has them returned with a polite note ; 
sends and sends again, but to no purpose; Marius will have 
no help from his grandfather. 

There is an air of truthfulness over all this part of the 
book which makes it very saddening. France has not yet 
done with her parties and their warfare; and the worst of 
such party spirit is not the émeute, nor the revolution, but 
this after-feeling, the bitterness which severs families and 
breaks hearts. For, despite his hardness, the old gentleman’s 
heart is broken. After his own fashion he had idolized his 
grandson (who, by the way, even before the outbreak, seems 
to have made him a poor return, and to have had few of 
the winning ways of children). He shuts his house in the 
F mag ag St. Germain, and retires to the Marais, where he 
lives in the strictest retirement, never going near the salons 
of this or that countess, where, though “only a bourgeois, and 
proud of it, he used to be welcome, “because he was so old, 
so witty, and so staunch. 

One word as to these ‘anciens salons :’ they are wonderfully 
described. We see talking before us those old counts, and 
marquises, and princes, those abbés and bishops, those titled 
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ladies who (despite their being the daintiest and loveliest 
women in the world) went into ecstasies at stupid ribald 
doggrel, provided it was spiced with abuse of Buonaparté 
(as they called him), and had something or other about the 
‘drapeau blanc’ in it. 

Strange old world, embalmed here by one who evidently 
knew it well. Strange petit hawt monde, who never spoke to 
the King as ‘your Majesty,’ but always used ‘le Roi’ and 
the third person ; ‘ your Majesty’ having been ‘sullied by the 
‘usurper. And so ‘Madame la Génerale, ‘Madame la 
‘Colonelle’ (as the duchesses and princesses preferred to be 
called, because it was the old style) chatted with Cardinal this, 
or the Marquis of that, about the horrors of the ’93, the 
degeneracy of the modern court, the sins of ‘ Buonaparté,’ whom 
some called Scapin, to whom the most liberal would only 
concede the title of M. le Marquis de Buonaparté, Lieutenant- 
General of the armies of the King. Their pride (one worthy 
old marchioness, a ruined émigrée, with only one waiting-maid, 
still used to say, ‘mes gens’), their blindness as to the altered 
state of things, their scorn of the xoblesse de VEmpire, are, 
we read, things of the past; for this petit haut monde has 
disappeared. 

So did Marius from his grandfather’s house, as we saw—and 
with very little baggage. The next time he reappears he is in 
close friendship with a rich, idle étudiant, a member of ‘the 
A B C Club, a club of students and owvriers, the object 
of which is not to teach spelling or found national schools, 
but to raise the degraded people, called by a gross pun l A BC— 
LAbaissé ! 

We have a very truthful sketch of the members of this club ; 
showing us what a hair-brained set they were, who frightened 
poor Louis Philippe off his throne, who manned barricades, 
who were shot in crowds during the days of June; shot not 
by the hero of the coup d’état, remember, but by stern repub- 
licans, who were bourgeoisie in spite of their republicanism, and 
took alarm the moment the theory of ‘ fraternity’ seemed likely 
to be carried practically out. There is one sensible fellow 
in the club, who in England would perhaps have been a 
peaceful stump orator. He says, ‘A volcano gives light, but the 
‘light of the dawn is better still.’ And so his plan is to wait, 
teaching the people, striving unceasingly to raise the moral 
and intellectual level. His dictum is, ‘Good, to be good, 
must needs be harmless.” Another, a journeyman fan-maker, 
who had hard work to gain three francs a day, and who had 
but one thought, to deliver the world. He is for Greece, 
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for Poland, for Hungary, for the Danubian principalities. In 
the style of our writer, ‘He had constituted himself the 
‘guardian of justice.’ Then there is a sceptic: a student who 
had learned a great deal during his terms at Paris. He had 
learned that the best coffee is to be had here, the best 
billiards there, the best poulets d& la crapaudine there. All 
the grand words, ‘human race,’ ‘civilization,’ ‘progress, ‘ reli- 
‘gion, by which the others meant something, were for him 
all but meaningless: scepticism, that ‘caries of the intellect,’ 
had not left him one whole idea in his mind. 

In this A B C Club, Marius learns to see the dark side 
of Napoleon, to become, in fact, an eclectic. He gathers 
notions too about other countries; for instance, ‘London, the 
‘metropolis of luxury, is the head-quarters of destitution. In 
‘the single parish of Charing Cross(!) there are a hundred 
‘deaths from hunger every year. Such is Albion. Take away 
‘“times (sic) is money,” and what remains of England? 

Well, he has no means; he will not live on his new 
friends, and he is now brought face to face with ‘the stern 
‘realities.’ When he finally sends back his aunt’s money, he 
has just three frances left after parting with his watch, clothes, 
etc. His struggles are well told: they are true of many a 
young man in Paris. He lives three days on a chop: first day 
the meat, next day the fat, third the bones well gnawed. 
He creeps out at night to buy a pennyworth of bread. He 
is studying for the law, eating the bread of affliction (de la vache 
enragée, the students call it) meanwhile. He passes his exami- 
nation; subsists by doing hack work for some bookseller to 
whom the A B C introduce him. He finds time to learn 
English and German, and so gets work on encyclopzedias—badly- 
paid, but just enough to exist on. A hard trial for a man. 
But Marius lives through it, employing his leisure in vainly 
hunting out the man who had saved his father, keeping himself 
‘good, though (despite the vache enragé), he grows up 
remarkably handsome, seeing no one but one or two of the 
A B C, his employers the booksellers, and the old church- 
warden, who (to use his own phrase) ‘had cured him of his 
‘cataract.’ He is quite cheerful. ‘ He actually gets, millionaire 
‘as he is in intellect, to pity the mere money-millionaires.” ‘A 
young man’s wretchedness is never thoroughly wretched.’ He 
even saves money, and having got lodgings in a frightful den 
out by the Salpétriére, a sort of St. Giles’s caravanserai, such 
as Grub Street poets used to share with ‘the drabs and 
‘bloods of Drury Lane,’ pays twenty francs rent for a wretched 
family who occupy the rest of the flat on which he lives. 
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Then comes the turning-point of his life. One day in his 
favourite allée in the Luxembourg, he sees an old man, ap- 
parently an officer, white-headed, with a young girl of sixteen 
in the prim dress of a convent school. They come every day, 
sitting on the same bench, chatting away as youth, and age 
which loves the youthful chatterer, only can chat. He cannot 
but notice them. This goes on till some change in his work or 
whim keeps Marius away from his usual walk for six months. He 
goes back on a lovely summer morning. The girl has become a 
beautiful woman. He sees this; but apparently it is not till 
next spring that the fatal look which seals his doom and hers is 
given and received. When he gets home that evening he thinks 
his every-day clothes look very shabby, and astonishes his 
portiere by wearing his best, boots and all, day after day for 
ever so long. How he marches down the alley, head and arms in 
a well-considered pose, ‘like Hannibal on Rome ;’ how, turning 
tail long before he gets under fire, and never getting that day 
nearer than the third tree, he rushes home, forgets to dine, eats 
a bit of dry bread, and goes off to dreamland after having 
carefully brushed and folded his best suit—all this is capitally 
told. 

He follows them home at last: they see that they are fol- 
lowed, and the next time he passes the house he finds their 
rooms shut up, and is asked by the porter, of whom he tries to 
get the new address, ‘Est-ce que monsieur est mouchard ?’ 
The effect of this sudden ‘eclipse’ on Marius is very bad. 
He is left in the dark, purposeless. We are not told of his 
doing anything but dine ; ‘for, alas for the infirmities of ideal 
‘passion ! he was obliged to do this. Probably he also worked 
for his dinner, as before; but the romance of his life was 

one. 

Well, one foggy winter's evening, as he turns out to dinner, 
he passes two girls, who are dodging the police. This gives rise 
to all sorts of reflections on the evils of modern society—how 
that it has, like a theatre, ‘ un troisiéme dessous,’ from which it 
is being continually mined by good or evil miners, answering 
to the fairies and demons who come up on the stage by trap- 
doors. Fancy a long shaft, with side-workings, and John 
Huss at the uppermost, pickaxe in hand, Luther below him, 
Descartes next, then Voltaire, Condorcet, Robespierre, Marat ; 
and Babeuf at the bottom stage—his position is the lowest 
where man can breathe. Monsters, ‘larves,’ and ‘le travail 
‘embryonnaire de l'avenir, whatever that may be, begin after 
Babeuf. One thing is remarkable—all these miners save two 
are Frenchmen. It is like Dr. Cumming’s description of the 
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New Jerusalem, where five-sixths of the worthies ‘on show’ 
were divines of the Kirk ; but Victor Hugo is more modest 
than the Scotch preacher, for, at any rate, he puts Huss and 
| Luther at the top. Disinterestedness is the mark of all these 


miners: ‘ Marat soublie comme Jésus; which very French 
expression we are not in a position either to gainsay or to en- 
dorse ; but we have often heard on good native authority, ¥ 
that of the provisional Government of °48 nearly every 
member was guilty of gross rapacity ; indeed, that Louis Na- 
poleon’s present position is in no small degree due to their 
| self-seeking, and to the disgust which it occasioned among 
| those who had trusted their grand protestations. Well, in the 
limbo below Babeuf, among the ‘larves,’ breathing the air 
| which no man can breathe and live as man should, lurk what 
we in England have agreed to call the dangerous classes, 
There is no disinterestedness there: ‘every one for himself.’ 
‘Blind selfishness hunts, feels about, and gnaws. The social 
Ugolino is in this gulf’ We are told in the untranslatable style 
that education is the sole cure for this evil: ‘ Détruisez la 
‘cave ignorance, vous détruisez la taupe crime.’ 
But we remember Marius met two girls on the Boulevard 
Mont Parnasse. In their flight they drop a parcel, which he 
finds to be a packet of begging-letters, showing that the art 
of writing them is as well developed across the Channel as 
amongst ourselves, though the less-cautious French artist 
suffers his letters to appear on coarse, dirty paper, smelling 
strongly of tobacco. A morning or two after, he gets a 
| begging-letter from the lodger whose rent he had once paid. 
The style, the writing, etc, prove that the packet which he 
had found came from the same quarter; in fact, that the 
‘Spanish captain, Don Alvarez, ‘the afflicted mother,’ ‘the 
‘dramatic poet, and ‘the old comedian out at elbows,’ are 
all forms of the man who, unknown, has been living under 
the same roof with him. The bearer of the letter is one of 
the girls whom he met on the boulevard. He gives her back 
the packet, and she gives him something of the story of her 
misery. ‘There is a good deal, like what we have read about 7 
wild Alice, in ‘Dombey & Son,’ about this girl and her class, 4 
‘who seem as if they belonged to a planet very much further 
‘from the sun than we are; who have lost modesty, that epi- 
‘dermis of the soul, in groping about for the means of sub- 
sistence.’ 
As soon as she is gone with the five francs which, with 
a few sous, are all Marius’s present stock, he falls to con- 
sidering how strangely forgetful of his neighbours he has been, 
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separated from them only by a lath-and-plaster partition, just 
mechanically paying their rent, as anybody might. Scanning 
the wall, he sees a hole overhead; and, mounting on his 
chest of drawers, has a view of ‘homme fauve au gite’ 
—the wild man in his lair. The ‘homme fauve’ is well 
described: an Iago of beggars, whining, crafty, hating his 
benefactors, cursing them for being better off than he is, 
venting his catholic dissatisfaction in: ‘Canaille, canaille, tout 
est canaille—oh! je mangerais le monde.’ While Marius is 
watching, in rushes the elder daughter, to say that one of 
the begging-letters has taken, and that an old gentleman 
will call directly in a hackney-coach. The man instantly 
arranges his room. There are no luxuries to hide—none of 
the expensive dainties supposed to abound in thieves’ par- 
lours in London. This is real poverty, at any rate. He 
puts out the fire (the snow is on the ground, and it is 
freezing hard); he knocks the bottom out of the one chair; 
he makes his younger daughter break a pane of glass, in 
doing which she cuts her hand badly. ‘So much the better,’ 
says he. ‘Remember you did it at wood-chopping, and they 
‘refused you at the hospital. He puts his wife to bed 
with rheumatism; and then awaits the enemy. The enemy 
is a little behind time, which causes the discharge of 
volleys of bad language. ‘Ah! they'll make us wait—that’s 
‘what we’re made for—and then they never give us money. 
‘They say we should go and drink it. How I should like 
*to strangle them all. In the middle of which tirade in 
walks the old gentleman of the Luxembourg and his lovely 
daughter, the long-lost ‘vision.’ The letter-writer, being dex- 
terously prompted by his eldest girl as to which of his 
many names he had put to that particular letter, pleads 
his case, gets a roll of flannel and other things, an over- 
coat, five francs, and a promise to come in the evening 
with the needful for the year’s rent, which he says is due 
that very day. 

The ‘benefactor’ goes off: Marius gives chase. His only 
chance against a hackney-coach is to get into a cab that 
is passing; but his wild appearance and old clothes are not 
re-assuring, and the driver demands his money first. Alas! 
that gift of five francs this morning has not left him enough, 
and cabby drives off humming a tune. However, he is 
consoled by overhearing, through his ‘Judas de la provi- 
*dence,’ as it is called, the letter-writer’s plot for robbing 
and murdering the old philanthrope when he comes to 
pay the rent, and that not merely for the plunder, but 
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because he is (though, of course, Marius does not know it) 
the Thénardier of Waterloo and Montfermeil, and _recog- 
nises in the other the rescuer of Cosette. The wife is es- 
pecially bitter. ‘That odious young thing,’ says she, ‘so 
‘finé and smart, who played the great lady, and looked at 
‘my girls with such an air of pity; to think that she should 
‘be that beggars brat. Oh! je voudrais lui créver le 
‘ventre & coups de sabot.’ 

The young lawyer walks off to the police. ‘The inspector, 
Javert of course, coolly says, ‘It’s now half-past two. You 
‘say it is to come off at six. I shall barely have time. 
‘Here, take you these two pistols. When the affair has got 
‘to extremities, just fire into the air; but take care you don’t 
‘fire too soon.’ 

Marius begins to watch (he hasa narrow escape ; for, though 
every one assures the letter-writer that his lawyer neighbour is 
out, he will send his daughter to see; and it is only because she 
looks in the glass instead of under the bed that he does escape). 
The further preparations are admirably detailed, with that 
minuteness which is the glory of this school, and which our 
Dickenses undoubtedly owe in part to their French brethren. 

Well, the ‘ benefactor’ comes ; seven suspicious ‘ neighbours” 
drop in, and then the impostor changes his note, and roars 
out that he is Thénardier, the innkeeper, and charges the 
‘philanthropist ’ with stealing the child. At the word Thcnar- 
dier Marius almost drops his pistol. He cannot call the police 
on the rescuer of his father, even to ward off present peri} 
from the protector of his beloved. He almost swoons; and 
while he is in this imbecile state the battle begins. The ex- 
convict fights desperately. He gets tied down. While they are 
parleying he cuts all his bonds but one with a little watch- 
spring saw, fitting into a hollow penny-piece, such as, we are 
told, celebrated jail-birds use to cut through iron bars. How- 
ever, they bear him down again, and are just going to cut his 
throat, when a paper drops with ‘The police’ wnitten on it. 
‘THe POLICE!’ cry one and all. Thénardier gets out a rope- 
ladder, and tries to escape by the window; but in walks Javert, 
and says, ‘ By the door, if you please.’ All are taken and hand- 
cuffed. The inspector sits down to write his procés-verbal. 
He calls for the ‘plaintiff but he has flown. By the rope- 
ladder which the thieves had fastened up he has quietly slid 
down and disappeared ; though why, with fifteen ‘sergens de 
‘ville,’ they don’t track him through the snow, seems a little 
strange. 

We must hurry through the remaining volumes. In vol. vii. there 
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is a long digression about the Restoration, which of course enables 
the writer to bring forward fresh marks of the judicial blindness 
of the elder Bourbons. ‘Charles X., in his “progress ” through 
‘the North, had a round table at Cherbourg cut square, that 
‘ etiquette might not be overlooked.” A very good portrait, too, 
of Louis Philippe, the stop-gap king, put in by the bowrgeoisie, 
who like to pull a revolution up short in mid-career. ‘ His 
‘ great fault was that he was MODESTE’ (a word which it would 
take several adjectives to render fully) ‘in the name of France.’ 
Clearly a French ruler, to be popular, must stick at nothing. 

Then follows a great deal on ‘the two great social problems of 
‘the day : how to produce riches, and how to subdivide them.’ 
England, we are told, has fully solved the first ; but she will end 
in a crash of universal bankruptcy, because she fails in dealing 
with the second, and so has no moral element in her greatness. 
He explains, by the way, for our comfort, that it is only our 
aristocracy which will fall: ‘the nation can never die.’ 

We have also a very long and very weak essay on thieves and 
thieves’-latin, including some laughable derivations of argot, or 
slang words. We cannot resist quoting one, to show the style 
by which the work is swelled to the ten-volume size :— 

‘There is one word which comes out in all the continental lan- 
guages with a sort of mysterious power: this word is magnus. The 
Scotchman makes of it his mac, which marks the chief of the clan, 
Mac-Farlane, Mac-Cullommore—the great Farlane, the great Cul- 
a the argot makes of it meck, and later still meg, that is 

od.’ 

Then in a note we read, ‘We must however observe, that mac 
‘in Celtic means son.’ So that M. V. Hugo, like Pilate, has 
written what he has written, and will not destroy his grand- 
sounding period even for the truth’s sake, though conscience 
forces him to nullify the text by three words at the bottom of 
the page. The thieves meet with a great deal of verbose 
sympathy : ‘ Hunger gives rights ;’ ‘ Let us pity those on whom 
‘ chastisement falls.’ This is out of date in England, though not, 
it would seem, in France. Mr. Litimer and Uriah Heep had 
pretty well cured us of over-sympathy with interesting prisoners ; 
and the recent garottings are making us so hard, that even if 
Jean Valjean himself were in London, and known to be a ticket- 
of-leave man, he would not be safe from the sword-sticks and 
revolvers of the Anti-garotting Club. It is a bad time to bring 
out your reformed convicts now, and expect us to admire them: 
we are rather shy of the whole class, and wish them all in 
Western Australia, if not further still. 

Volume viii. gives the growth of the émeute of 32, when 
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France began to look to Paris, and Paris to the Faubourg St. 
Antoine. The difference between an émeute and a revolution is 
several times insisted on. The first is tentative. Sometimes 
those who start it are before their age; and then there is no 
answer among the masses, and the poor originators die at their 
post. ‘France bleeds, but Liberty smiles; and in Liberty’s 
“smile France forgets her wound.’ But if the time is rife, some- 
_ happens which can only be properly expressed in 
rench :— 


‘ Revolution comes and flings into the balance its fiery archangel’s 
sword. Paris gives herself a royal shake. The Quid Divinum is4et 
loose. The gaping throat of brute force stops aghast; and that 
lion, the army, sees standing calmly before him that prophet, 
France.’ 


The fact is, M. V. Hugo gives in to a big roar: he forgets that 
10,000 voices cannot howl a wrong into a right. 

‘The Government, we are told, has always liked unsuccessful 
revolutions ; ‘they keep the army in practice, hold the bowr- 
‘ geoisie together ; try the muscles of the police ; they form a sort 
‘of social gymnastics; c'est presque de Vhygiéne. Despite the 
vote which placed the present Emperor on his throne, M. V. 
Hugo still clings to universal suffrage as the remedy for the 
émeute: ‘By giving a vote to the insurgent you take away his 
‘weapon. Very likely, if the vote will answer his purpose as 
well ; if not, we fear that such un-ideal modes of disarming him 
as plenty of constables, special and ordinary, with a few regi- 
ments handy, would be more effectual, in England at least. 

By the way, we must notice the splendid writing in part of 
this volume. The account of General Lamarque’s funeral, which 
gave the signal for the émeute, is as fine as Mr. Carlyle’s cele- 
brated ‘ Night of Spurs.’ 

Marius and his friends go to the barricade. Jean Valjean gets 
there too. He goes to save Marius, who (he has just found out 
by seeing her blotting-book reflected in her mirror) is the 
accepted lover of Cosette. He has one of his usual wrenches of 
soul here ; for he wanted to keep Cosette to himself, to have her 
as daughter, sister, wife, all in one; and for awhile he hates 
Marius most cordially. However, he goes out to save him. 

Volume ix. gives us the war of the barricades. Chapter on 
chapter is filled with the wild talk of the chiefs of the A B C 
Club, very curious, very un-English, yet worthy of note, for it 
has a certain human value, since men will die for such theories, 
yea, will die with these strange quasi-arguments about them on 
their lips. Very remarkable is the love of France shown forth 
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by all these self-made martyrs. Frenchmen of all politics 
agree in this, that they all look on her as The Nation, the pre- 
destined teacher of the rest of the world. 

Their discussions on contrat social, ete., are kept up through 
the intervals of grape-shot; but at least, after two days of heroic 
fighting, they are all driven into a house, followed up-stairs, and 
killed to a man. Marius alone was cut down, and lay insensible 
before the final struggle. How Jean Valjean seizes him, slips 
with him down a trap into the great sewer, flounders through an 
awful slough of despond, and at last delivers him at his grand- 
father’s house, being caught by Javert on the road—all this is 
most graphically told, and illustrated by a curious history of the 
catacombs and sewers, and a lamentation (just like that which 
Professor Liebig has just issued) about the fearful waste of 
bread-producing matériel caused by the sewage system. ‘It 

‘ enriches the sea at the expense of the land,’ 

As we said before, Javert, overcome by conduct which 
thoroughly puzzles him, leaps into the Seine ; Marius has a very 
critical time of it ; his wounds are many ‘and serious ; brain 
fever too comes on; Cosette calls daily ; the reconciliation with 
the grandfather is complete ; the young man is to marry as soon 
as he gets about. Any scruples which M. Gillenormand might 
feel, are quite removed by Jean Valjean placing in his hands 
the six hundred thousand franes, which he has set aside for 
Cosette’s dowry. The fever has quite made Marius forget that 
fearful night at Thénardier’s lodging. 

They marry, and are happy; but, the day after, Jean calls at 
M. Gillenormand’s (where they live; the English custom of 
running away as if ashamed of matrimony, the plan ‘ de pratiquer 
‘le marriage au grand trot,’ not having been yet introduced), 

takes Marius aside, and says, ‘I’m an old galley-slave, sir. Do 
‘you think it advisable that I should continue my visits here ? 
‘ Remember, your wife is no relation of mine what- 
‘ever; she is an orphan.’ ‘Really,’ says Marius, with perfect 
coolness, ‘ I think you had best not call any more.’ 

Valjean did not make this confession without one of his 
terrible struggles: he thinks it right to make it ; yet he finds he 
cannot live without seeing his little pet. He begs to come : comes 
at first daily to have an hour’s chat with her in a lower room. 
Then he is snubbed, the chairs taken away, and so forth. So at 
last he comes only to the corner of her street, then to the next 
street ; till one day he takes to his bed, having written a long 
account of how he got his money, and what he did with it, and 
prepares to die quietly. 

Marius and Cosette call just in time to ‘assist’ at the death, 
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which, as Jean himself says, is ‘a good arrangement.’ They 
bury him in a dirty corner of Pére la Chaise, and let weeds 
grow over his grave. 

Worse ingratitude than this we can scarcely imagine. It is 
worse than anything poor Col. Newcome has to put up with. 
There is no excuse for Cosette, except that she is a French girl. 
She must have been touched to the heart, if she had any, when 
she saw spread out on the ex-convict’s bed the little clothes in 
which he had dressed her up when he carried hér off from the 
Thénardiers’. 

But Marius is the strangest character of any. The pet of the 
A BC Club, the enlightened patriot, the hero of the barricades, 
to coolly drop his benefactor without a word or an inquiry: 
what a sad falling off. The author's excuse for him is that he 
was a lawyer: ‘ He had not yet got to distinguish between what 
‘is written by man and what is written by God, between law 
‘and right. . . . He thought it quite natural that certain 
‘ breaches of law should be followed by eternal penalties.’ His 
excuse for both is, that ‘the ingratitude of children is the 
‘ingratitude of nature: human beings are divided into those 
‘who are coming and those who are going—no sympathy pos- 
‘ sible between the two classes.’ How constantly we have to 
thank Bishop Butler for having set us, on this side of the 
Channel, right about this much-abused word nature. If such 
ingratitude is natural, all the more need that we struggle 
against it. 

The most truly ‘MISERABLE’ thing in the whole book is the 
dying out of poor Jean Valjean’s ideal—the utter unworthiness 
of Cosette. 

There is a want of poetical justice, in the usual sense of the 
word, in the winding-up of the tale. That worldly old Gillenor- 
mand, full of wicked talk about mattresses, and such-like, to 
the last—the man who wished Marius to make Cosette his mis- 
tress instead of his wife—is left supremely happy, moves about 
in a flutter of ever-fresh delight ; while Valjean, good, self-deny- 
ing, and calm, is left alone by the man whose life he had saved 
and by the girl who, but for him, would have still been a drudge- 
of-all-work at a low village inn. And so we are taught that 
virtue is its own reward. 

But we cannot understand Marius. Are we to accept this as 
what really happens to the survivors of A B C Clubs? Has 
M. Hugo found out by experience the hollowness of a great 
deal of that youthful enthusiasm which, though it will make 
young Frenchmen die in hot blood for some wild idea, will 
not make them live in the scorn of conventionalities and the 
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